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Government intended to pass the Home Rule 

Bill before Whitsuntide, and subsequently, 
as a result (he hoped) of “ concerted and co-operative 
action by persons in all quarters of the House,”’ to frame 
and pass an amending measure, “ possibly not in the 
shape it is originally introduced,” which would be 
generally acceptable. The Amending Bill, it appears, 
will embody, at all events in the first instance, the 
suggestions which the Prime Minister has already made 
for the temporary and optional exclusion of the Ulster 
counties. As these suggestions have been rejected by 
Sir Edward Carson, we must suppose that the Govern- 
ment intend to amend their Bill in any case, whether any 
basis of agreement with the Opposition can be discovered 
or not. Mr. Redmond, on the other hand, made it 
clear that the Irish Party would object to an Amending 
Bill based on the Prime Minister's offer of limited exclu- 
sion by county option unless the modification represented 
an agreement already arrived at. Whatever discussions 
there are to be ought, in Mr. Redmond’s view, to take 
place before the introduction of the Amending Bill. He 
feels, no doubt, that if Irishmen came together in 
conference the Ulster representatives would perceive 
that exclusion was not in the interests of the Irish 
Unionists. But once a Bill embodying the idea of 


() Tuesday Mr. Asquith announced that the 


exclusion has been introduced no new line of settlement 
can be attempted, and the only object of further conver- 
sations will be to persuade the Nationalists to agree to 
the partition of Ireland for an indefinite instead of a 
definite term. 


Mr. Redmond’s position is certainly one of consider- 
able difficulty. So for that matter is Sir Edward 
Carson’s. The points still at issue between the two 
leaders are small to the point of insignificance; they 
might, and probably would, come together to-morrow 
were it not that neither is quite sure how far his followers 
will follow him. The real problem is to find a formula 
that can be interpreted on public platforms in a manner 
satisfactory to both sides. The Freeman’s Journal, on 
behalf of the official Nationalists, has been appealing 
this week for a conference with Sir Edward Carson, 
whom it praises significantly for his “ sense of what will 
be good for Ireland as a whole,”’ and for an ideal “ so 
different to that of Mr. Balfour.’ Such a conference 
ought certainly to be held, and we believe that: its 
chances of success would be greatly improved if the 
time limit proviso were at once removed from the 
Government’s offer. Sir Edward Carson would then 
be obliged to decide whether he intended to desert the 
Unionist minorities in the Nationalist counties of 
Ulster, and in these awkward circumstances he might 
well come to the conclusion that some new line of settle- 
ment should be attempted. The changed tone of the 
Freeman's Journal towards Sir Edward Carson indicates 
that the Nationalists are now gladly prepared to make 
generous concessions along any lines but that of 
exclusion. 

* * * 


The war between the United States and Mexico is 
still in abeyance, pending the outcome of the mediation 
of the South American Republics, whose preliminaries 
go slowly forward. The Americans remain on their 
position at Vera Cruz; but President Wilson abstains 
from reinforcing them, and in a speech delivered in 
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‘New York over the dead he reiterated his hope that 
further intervention would prove unnecessary. Generals 
Villa and Carranza, having refused to become parties 
to the truce, are in the meantime pressing their attack 
on President Huerta in several directions; and have 
succeeded in capturing Tampico. Huerta is so much 
handicapped by the loss of Vera Cruz that he may 
possibly succumb. But in that case Dr. Wilson’s 
difficulties will not be at an end, unless he is prepared 
to see his intervention result in handing over Mexico 
to General Villa. The truce is enabling endangered 
Europeans to escape ; and though some have lost their 
lives, they are happily fewer than might have been 
feared. 
* * * 

The little group of distinguished Hindoos and 
Mohammedans whom the Indian National Congress 
has sent to London, in response to Lord Crewe’s in- 
vitation to Indians to express their views on the proposed 
reconstruction of the Council of India, have arrived 
at a moment when it is difficult to secure a public 
hearing. Yet the issue is momentous enough. What 
the Indian bureaucracy proposes is to transform the 
Council of India, which John Stuart Mill regarded 
as an almost priceless invention in political machinery, 
from a general advisory council into a junta of “ super- 
ministers,” each member responsible for a_ single 
department, and in practice precluded from criticising 
any other. Under such a system the two Indian mem- 
bers, whom Lord Morley introduced into the Council, 
would find themselves virtually debarred from even 
the modicum of critical influence that they can at 
present exercise. What educated India is asking for 
is that the Council shall remain really a Council of 
criticism and advice; that the two nominated Indians 
shall be replaced by three elected for a term of years 
by the aggregate of unofficial members of the four 
great legislative councils of India; that the nominated 
representatives of the Indian Civil Service shall be 
restricted to three ; that three others shall be nominated 
from among British public men of standing, including 
experts in finance; and, not least important, that the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India shall be 
voted by the House of Commons. Whatever is done 
requires legislation, for which, this year, there is scanty 
time. 

* * * 

A short time ago the German Government introduced 
a Bill providing for much-needed increases in the salaries 
of subordinate officials. Every Party in the Reichstag, 
however, has declared the increases insufficient. To 
this the Government has replied with a definite non 
possumus, threatening to withdraw the Bill altogether 
and hinting that if the Reichstag tries to be too indepen- 
dent the present Session will be closed, instead of merely 
adjourned for the summer. Thus not only would the 
officials lose their increases, but all the other Bills which 
are at present under discussion in the Reichstag, and in 
which various parties are interested, would fall to the 
ground. But even that is not the worst of the conse- 
quences. So long as the Reichstag is merely adjourned 
its members have the right to free passes on the railways ; 
when it is closed the passes are withdrawn until the 





opening of a new Session. So that it is with the loss of a 
summer holiday that the Chancellor is threatening the 
recalcitrant chamber; and it would seem as if the 
Government would win. Despite its Liberal-Socialist 
majority, on which considerable hopes were built in 
1912, the Reichstag was frightened last year into 
voting an enormous Army law; despite that majority 
the protest against the Zabern incident, instead of increas- 
ing its power, ended in a pitiable collapse; and now, 
despite the majority, it is being treated like a pack of 
naughty schoolboys. 
* * * 

It seems that the vagueness of Mr. Lloyd George's 
references to the proposed new provision for maternity 
and infancy was due to the fact that the Departments 
concerned have not yet made up their minds exactly 
what form the provision shall take. One proposal 
is that the new grant shall provide only for the insured 
married women (wives who continue wage-earning), 
these alone being the cause of the deficit in the women’s 
approved societies. But they number only one-tenth 
of the mothers whose family resources are under 
£160 a year; and the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
together with the Local Government Board, seem to 
be forcibly representing the injustice of any such 
unfair distribution of a fund to which all have con- 
tributed. Moreover, it will never do to say to the 
young wife that if she continues to go to the factory, 
possibly to the neglect of the home and the infant, 
she will be rewarded by a bonus of £5 or £7 10s. ; whereas, 
if she devotes herself to the equally important duties 
of “ homemaking” and “ mothercraft,” she will get 
only thirty shillings! Yet this is what, unless we are 
misinformed, the Insurance Commissioners are pressing 
on the Chancellor. There is more validity in the Local 
Government Board’s claim that any provision for 
maternity and infancy out of public money ought to 
be a Public Health service available for all. A com- 
promise, with a new Pregnancy Benefit on the lines 
of the Sanatorium Benefit, seems to be indicated as 
the practical way out. 

* * * 

Lord Esher’s letter to the Times pointing out that when 
heavy additional taxation is levied upon persons with 
large but fixed incomes it can only be met by the dis- 
missal of gardeners, domestic servants, or other more or 
less superfluous retainers, possibly deserves the attention 
it has received, since it represents a view still quite 
sincerely held by a large number of well-to-do people. 
The general reply was made by Professor Pigou, who 
pointed out, also in the Times, that, no matter to whom 
the money taken from Lord Esher might be transferred, 
it would confer upon the transferee the same power of 
giving employment as it had previously conferred upon 
Lord Esher, and that the aggregate demand for labour 
would not therefore be appreciably affected. Professor 
Pigou did not add, as he might have done, that where 
the State takes money from people who have larger 
incomes than they can spend it may actually increase 
the sum total of the demand for labour by causing the 
amount of the tax to be spent instead of being saved. 
The hard case of those immediately affected by dismissal, 
of course, remains; but Lord Esher may find some 
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comfort in the thought that of all wage-earners domestic 
servants are the least likely to have difficulty in finding 
fresh employment. 

* * * 

One of the few criticisms of the Budget proposals 
which came from Liberal quarters related to the hard- 
ship which would be involved in some cases of small 
unearned incomes by the raising of the tax from 1s. 2d. 
to Is. 4d. in the £. The change would have meant 
increases in actual taxation varying from 7s. to £4 
in the case of unearned incomes between £200 and £500. 
On Monday Mr. Lloyd George announced that he would 
propose certain concessions to meet the hard cases 
which would be created by the new scale. Persons 
with total incomes, unearned, up to £300 would pay 
only Is. in the £, and persons with total incomes, 
unearned, of between £300 and £500 would pay only 
1s. 2d. The concession is reasonable enough in itself, 
but if Mr. Lloyd George can afford to give anything 
away we regret that he did not give it in the shape of 
an increased allowance in respect of children and 
possibly other dependants. The burden of supporting 
children as it affects all persons with incomes of less than 
£700 or £800 a year deserves far more adequate recog- 
nition than it has yet received. The claim of parents 
to relief from taxation is infinitely superior to that of 
bachelors, spinsters or childless widows of the middle- 
class who are living on small unearned incomes and who 
would only have had in any case to pay something 
less than an extra one per cent. on those incomes. 

* * * 

The by-election which is to take place next Wednesday 
in North-East Derbyshire is being fought, as between 
Liberal and Labour, with something more than the 
usual bitterness. In most of these three-cornered 
contests the Labour candidate is the intruder and as 
such has to bear the brunt of the responsibility for 
“splitting the progressive vote,’ but in the present 
case it is the other way round. Whatever his personal 
views and future intentions may have been, the late 
member undoubtedly belonged to the Labour Party 
and accepted the Labour Party whips up to the day of 
his death, and it was Mr. Arthur Henderson and not 
Mr. Illingworth who moved the writ to fill the vacancy. 
This is not to say, of course, that the Liberals are not 
perfectly right, if they so choose, to attempt to recapture 
the seat; but they can have little hope under the 
circumstances of seeing their candidate at the top of 
the poll. It is rather absurd that such situations 
should be allowed to arise when a means so simple 
as the alternative vote would dispose of the whole 
difficulty onee and for all. But the Labour Party, 
at all events, need not complain; they have nothing 
that matters to lose by the election of a Unionist, 
it is the Government that suffers. Besides, the Derby- 
shire miners—and trade unionists in general—are being 
taught a lesson which they may be relied upon not 
to forget when they are being urged, as they will be later 
on, to arrange for as many three-cornered contests 
as possible at the General Election. 

* * * 

It is not surprising that Sir Thomas Whittaker should 

he seriously concerned over the rejection on second read- 





ing last week of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors Bill. 
It certainly is, as he has written to the Westminster 
Gazette to point out, very significant that, although the 
Bill was practically identical with certain sections of the 
Government Licensing Bill of 1908, only three out of 
the fourteen Cabinet Ministers who sit in the House of 
Commons voted for it, and none said a word in its 
favour; whilst the Westminster Gazette itself expressed 
the opinion that “it is hardly possible to regret its 
failure to get a second reading.” The truth is that 
Sir Thomas Whittaker is behind the times. Things 
have changed a good deal, in England at all events, in 
the last ten years, and “ temperance” legislation has 
no longer the favoured position it once enjoyed in 
programmes of “social reform.’ Attention has been 
diverted from symptoms to causes, and the enthusiasm 
which was once devoted to measures for the compulsory 
moralisation of the working classes has largely been 
turned into broader and more hopeful channels. The 
Government—is any member of it, by the way, a 
teetotaler ?—had its eyes opened in 1908 by the electoral 
disasters which followed its abortive attempt to embody 
Sir Thomas’s views in an Act of Parliament, and we do 
not suppose that in 1914 it will be greatly perturbed by 
his threat that if it does not mend its ways it will lose 
the temperance vote. 
* * * 

The text of the Government of Scotland Bill, which 
has received the support of a number of Scottish Liberal 
and Labour members, is interesting as reflecting the 
point of view which has presumably been arrived at 
after some considered discussion. It is suggested that 
the powers of the new “Scots Parliament” should 
include all those conferred upon the Irish Parliament in 
the Government of Ireland Bill, except the control of the 
Post Office and the power to vary Customs and Excise, 
but with the addition of the administration of Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance, and Labour Exchanges 
as from the date when the Bill comes into force. On 
the other hand, the Bill proposes to set up a single- 
chamber Parliament, to deprive the Universities of 
representation, to leave Scottish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament unaltered until separate provision 
is made for devolution in England and Wales, and last 
but not least, to confer votes upon women aged over 
twenty-five who are householders or the wives of men 
entitled to be registered in respect of household qualifi- 
cations. It is to be hoped that the numerous problems 
involved in the devolution of powers to local Parliaments 
will be the subject of much more general and searching 
discussion than has been the case hitherto. The 
Convention of Scottish Burghs has already drawn up a 
report on the subject in so far as it affects Scotland. 
and it is high time that the English and Welsh local 
authorities began to take into consideration the numer- 
ous ways in which devolution of any kind would affect 
their position. 

* * * 

Yet another attempt to settle the London Building 
Trade dispute is being made. The Master Builders 
are meeting the representatives of eleven of the Unions 
concerned in the lock-out in a conference which is 
proceeding at the time of writing. The National 
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Federation of Master Builders has threatened that if 
the men do not accept terms consistent with the plan 
of settlement proposed by the National Conciliation 
Board, a national lock-out will be declared. It seems 
unlikely that such a course will actually be adopted : 
the provincial masters have been conceding advances 
of wages in a large number of towns after peaceful 
negotiation. Neither the outside public nor the Trade 
Union world in general has any clear impression of what 
the London men are now fighting for. The guarantees 
question has entirely disappeared into the background. 
There is no clearly formulated demand for any absolute 
or qualified right to refuse to work with non-Unionists. 
The recognition of the Building Industries Federation, 
the adoption of a single code of working rules, and the 
right of ticket inspection are set forth by the Daily 
Herald as the programme of the men at the present 
moment; but it is not clear that this or any definite 
programme has ever been formulated by the men’s 
leaders. The present confused state of affairs is very 
much to be regretted. There must be some even 
amongst the employers who would welcome a stronger and 
more consolidated organisation of the men in exchange 
for the endless friction arising from divided counsels. 
* * x 

We desire to give the most emphatic endorsement 
to the plea which that indefatigable Poor Law reformer, 
Mr. Theodore Dodd, voices in our correspondence 
columns this week. We should like to see the Poor Law 
swept away altogether, but in the meantime its adminis- 
tration should at least be brought as much into line as 
possible with modern ideas of the proper and humane 
treatment of the very poor. It has been for a long time 
the avowed policy of the Poor Law Department of the 
Local Government Board, in complete defiance of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, to restrict 
outdoor relief to the point of extinction and to drive as 
many as possible of those who require public assistance 
into the workhouse ; but, fortunately, its powers have 
not hitherto been equal to its desires. It would be 
disastrous if the rearrangement of the Grants in Aid of 
Poor Relief should give the central authority just the 
weapon it needs to induce Boards of Guardians to carry 
out its antiquated and reactionary theories of deterrence. 

* * * 

The Port of London Authority is making the most of 
the inauguration of its already widely advertised scheme 
for regularising the employment of its own staff of dock 
and warehouse labourers. The uninstructed reader of 
the many inspired paragraphs which have been appear- 
ing in the Press might suppose that here at last something 
was really being done to deal with the general problem 
of casual labour at the London Docks. The truth is, 
as we have pointed out before, that the labourers 
affected by this belated scheme number only 3,000 out 
of the 20,000 or more employed in the port. The lot 
of the great mass of the men who are struggling for the 
casual employment given out by the shipowners, con- 
tractors, and wharfingers down East still awaits the 
attention of the Government. 





We publish this week a special Supplement dealing with 
the problem of Public Provision for Maternity and Infancy. 





“SIT UNTIL THE WORK IS 
DONE” 


r- “HERE is an uneasy sadness about the House of 
Commons, not due entirely to apprehensions 
about Ulster or the increased Income Tax. 

Our legislators are secretly half-conscious that it is a 
practical impossibility, as things stand, for the work of 
the Session to be got through by the middle of August. 
What members shrink from realising, Ministers shrink 
from avowing. Yet any candid examination of the 
dates and the necessary business makes it plain that, 
even if there are no unforeseen interruptions and no new 
causes of debate—and such there inevitably will be— 
August will find plenty of measures still to be passed. 
Once more the Prime Minister will have to stand at his 
box and explain to the House how this and that legis- 
lative child of hope must be butchered to make a 
Parliamentary holiday. It is, however, not this par- 
ticular anticipation that casts a gloom upon Members, 
and is beginning to perturb Members’ wives. Some of 
these Bills this Session—such as Mr. Denman’s for the 
better protection of the children whom we are _pre- 
maturely using up in industry—are of urgency so 
pressing as to make their possible abandonment, just 
to enable Members to get away three days sooner, a 
national scandal. Is nothing, too, to be provided 
against the recurrence of unemployment which the 
winter may easily see? But the massacre of the 
innocents is an annual event which moves the majority 
of the House more to a malicious satisfaction at the 
discomfiture of those whom the ballot for Bills has 
favoured, than to any real mourning at the frustration 
of their hopes. This year it will be Government 
measures, even Budget Bills, that will be still under 
discussion and still short of more than one indispen- 
sable stage, when August is well upon us. 

Between now and the middle of August, with even 
the briefest adjournment for Whitsuntide, there are, at 
most, fifty ““ Government days,” and to these there can 
be added only a few Fridays. Thirteen of these days are 
pledged to the business of Supply. The smallest possible 
estimate of the final stages of the three measures 
proceeding under the Parliament Act eats up more than 
a dozen days. The various stages of the Finance Bill 
involve half a dozen more. Then there are the days 
necessary for the discussion of the Government’s final 
offer towards a peaceful settlement of the Irish difficulty 
—the Bill to amend the Home Rule Act—and probably 
the further time required to pass that Bill through all its 
stages in the House of Commons, and then to consider 
the amendments that the House of Lords will almost 
certainly propose to it. We have not yet counted the 
immemorial day for the Indian Budget, or for the highly 
contentious Bill for the reconstruction of the Council 
of India which Lord Crewe has foreshadowed, and which 
will certainly call for most careful scrutiny. Opportunity 
must be given, too, for the resolution divulging the plan 
for the reconstitution of the House of Lords which the 
Government has repeatedly promised to submit this 
Session. Nor have we considered the long-overdue Milk 
Bill, which Mr. Samuel has only just introduced, nor 
yet the Government Bills already going through Com- 
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mittee. Finally, there are the Bills which are involved 
in the Budget, and which, therefore, must imperatively 
be passed, in order to justify the raising of the additional 
taxes, which has already begun. The new Grants-in-Aid 
cannot be given to Local Authorities until the statutory 
provisions about the existing grants are repealed. 
This absolutely involves—though Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed last week to be uncertain about it—an 
amendment of the Education Acts, in addition to that 
required (in the shape of Mr. F. W. Jowett’s Bill or 
otherwise) to permit the provision of meals during 
holidays, which will not be quite uncontentious. An 
amendment of the National Insurance Act, if “ only a 
little one,” is indispensable if Mr. Lloyd George carries 
out his pledge (for which the Budget speech contained 
the necessary provision) to stop the growth of the 
deficit in most of the Approved Societies containing 
women members, a deficit which is still piling up at the 
rate of twenty-seven shillings a minute, night and day, 
and cannot anyhow be allowed to go on for another year. 
Such an amending Bill will be required, too, before 
some of the new services mentioned by the Chancellor 
can be set going; and exactly what shape these new 
services are to take is not yet settled, even in the 
Government offices concerned. The grants payable 
through the Local Government Board involve a recasting 
of no end of legislation, which it will not be easy to com- 
bine in one measure. Even so small a reform as per- 
mitting the County Councils to charge to the rates, 
instead of to the smallholder himself, the sinking fund 
on the price of the land purchased as the Council’s 
own freehold, is found to need a complicated amend- 
ment of the Small Holding Acts. And when the new 
Grants in Aid are—quite rightly—made dependent on 
the adoption of an entirely new system of valuation 
and assessment for local rates throughout the whole 
country, and upon the acceptance, by the House of 
Lords as well as by the House of Commons, of the 
entirely new system of basing part of the rate on site 
values, old Parliamentary hands shake their heads. 
It simply cannot be done within the time available. 
Yet we are already beginning to pay the new taxes 
that are levied for these things. If there is one Parlia- 
mentary tradition more authoritative than the rest, it is 
that which declares that the House of Commons will not 
sanction taxation without specific appropriation within 
the same session. 

What, then, is going to happen? We have no 
hesitation in saying that more time must be found for 
the legislation to which the Government has, very 
properly, committed itself, as well as for the Bills to 
which the House has already given a second reading. 
For the Government to fail to pass the necessary Insur- 
ance Bill, Education Bill, Small Holdings Bill, and Local 
Government and Valuation Bill, without which—in 
addition to the usual Finance Bill and Appropriation 
Bill—the Budget cannot be made operative, would cut 
at the very root of the Government’s power in the 
country. It would be said, not altogether without 
justification, that the rich men who throng the House 
of Commons, and who naturally dominate all Cabinets, 
were not sufficiently eager to apply the new taxes to 
the benefit of the great mass of poor people to be willing 








even to postpone their own holidays. There is, indeed, 
no justification for the fiscal “ robbing of henroosts ” 
in which the Budget indulges unless we are thereby 
going to save children from disease and death, to come 
to the assistance of the sick, to replace by healthier 
habitations the foul tenements and leaky cottages which 
now serve as homes for hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, to help the mother in her hour of supreme 
need, to enable the starving school children to be fed 
during the school holidays—it is actually by a drafting 
blunder of the House of Commons itself that they now 
go hungry “in the playtime of the others’’! To put 
off all this for a year, involving as we know such delay 
to do, a mass of misery, disease and death that could 
be prevented, merely because legislators want a whole 
six months’ holiday, and will not be contented with 
four months, would, as things now are, simply rever- 
berate up and down the electorate. It is not for us to 
teach Mr. Asquith his business—he may, indeed, for 
all we know, be riding for a fall, and, if so, we can 
imagine no more efficacious way of securing it. If the 
necessary time is not given to pass the necessary Bills, 
the Liberal Party—we put it dispassionately as a mere 
exercise in political meteorology—will enormously in- 
crease its risk of defeat at the forthcoming General 
Election. 

We do not say that there must needs be an Autumn 
Session. That will depend on whether the House of 
Lords—or for that matter the Opposition Party in the 
House of Commons—takes some essentially revolu- 
tionary action which compels the prompt winding up 
of the present Session, or even a General Election, and, 
technically, a beginning anew. But in the ordinary 
course of things it will, we suggest, inevitably be dis- 
covered that a continuance of the Session in the autumn 
is required, after whatever brief adjournment in August 
may be convenient. The sooner members and Ministers 
make up their minds to this necessity, the less the 
House will be at the mercy of the obstructor and the 
bore who makes capital out of any defined limitation 
of Parliamentary time. There is only one way of 
dealing with the position, and that is to decide, here and 
now, to sit until the work is done. 


‘ 





THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY AT SEA 

A Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the debate 

raised by Mr. Morrell on the capture of 
at night, and therefore badly reported in the Press ; 
the fuller version in Hansard hardly confirms the 
Foreign Secretary had substantially recanted his former 
position. What happened was that Mr. Morrell by the 
posed immunity “ships carrying materials for war or 
attempting to violate a blockade,” gave Sir Edward Grey 
settling this question apart from a number of other 
questions (e.g., that of blockade, that of contraband, 


GOOD deal of attention has been drawn to 
private property at sea. The speech was made late 
inference suggested by some newspapers, that the 
wording of his motion, which excluded from the pro- 
an opportunity of showing afresh the difficulty of 
that of floating mines, that of converting merchant vessels 
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into armed ships, or that of using such vessels, equipped 
with wireless, as scouts); and Sir Edward, like a good 
diplomatist, conciliated his restive followers by repre- 
senting it as an advance that we should try to shift 
the controversy to these issues and, as he put it, 

devote our efforts and our considerations in the interval that must 
take place before the next Hague Conference, not to supplying our 
delegates with arguments for opposing the Resolution, which un- 
doubtedly will be brought forward by the United States or some 
other Power that brought it forward before, but to examining the 
conditions on which we can instruct our delegates to accept the 
Resolution. 

As there is every reason to expect that the conditions 
which our position will oblige us to make will be un- 
acceptable to other Powers, the advance is more 
apparent than real. The fact is that the various pro- 
posals involve a real conflict between the strategic 
interests of Great Britain and the Continental Powers ; 
and there seems little immediate prospect of any 
solution equitable to both. 

The National Liberal Federation, in a resolution on 
naval affairs at its last national conference, approved, 
among other things, the principle of declaring private 
property to be immune from capture at sea. The 
point was scarcely discussed; but there is no doubt 
that this opinion prevails, without much discussion, 
throughout the Liberal rank and file, and prevails 
among the Labour Party in much the same way. It 
has also Conservative adherents; the Liverpool ship- 
owners favour it, and their spokesman in the previous 
debate in 1908 was Mr. F. E. Smith. The motives of 
Liverpool are mixed; one of them undoubtedly is to 
bring pressure on the Government to cheapen the rates 
of marine insurance in war-time, either by subsidising 
it or by taking it over. But the Liberal and Labour 
opinion is not concerned with this. It rests on three 
arguments, which are fairly clear-cut: (1) that as 
Great Britain depends more on her merchant shipping 
in war-time than any other country, she would gain 
most by an agreement that such shipping should be 
immune ; (2) that the German navy has been built to 
protect the German mercantile marine, and therefore 
that to declare that marine immune would relax Anglo- 
German naval competition; (3) that the capture of 
merchantmen at sea is a barbarous anachronism, a 
relic of piracy, which human progress ought to eliminate 
from war. 

Thus stated, the case looks simple; and few who 
have stated it so far stop to consider it further. Yet 
apart from counter-arguments, none of these proposi- 
tions is in itself quite proof against analysis. The 
third may be very curtly dismissed. All war is a 
barbarous anachronism, but it is hardly progress to 
begin by eliminating the least inhumane of its alternative 
methods. And such the capture of merchantmen 
assuredly is. No lives are lost; the officers, crew, and 
passengers must, under the Declaration of London, be 
sent back to their own country on parole as soon as 
possible; their private belongings must all go with 
them ; the only things forfeited are the ship and cargo, 
which have been knowingly risked for the sake of gain. 
It is evident that if this method of bringing pressure on 
a country is abandoned, the methods which will have 
to be adopted instead—e.g., invasion of territory—must 
be far less humane. Nor is the second argument—that 
about Anglo-German naval competition—much more 
tenable. Its premiss is wrong. The German governing 
class, it may be said with confidence, have not created 
a great navy to protect German shipping. They have 
created it to make Germany more formidable in war, 


and therefore more influential in the councils of nation. 
No doubt they have used the argument about shipping, 
among others, to stimulate the support of the German 
mercantile classes ; but the latter do not rule Germany, 
they have not supplied the motive for the German 
navy, and if their support for it could not be sought on 
this pretext, it would certainly be sought and obtained 
on others. In point of fact, while the British Govern- 
ment has been willing to consider the immunity of 
shipping in conjunction with an agreement to reduce 
armaments, the German Government has consistently 
declined to reduce armaments on this or any other 
suggested ground. Mr. Churchill said the other day 
(virtually repeating an earlier declaration of Sir Edward 
Grey’s), that if the present law regarding capture were 
altered, ‘‘ there is no reason to suppose that a torpedo- 
boat less would be built by any other foreign Power.” 
This seems to be true, and nothing is gained by mis- 
representing it. 

We are thus left with the single argument about the 
advantage to Great Britain of having her own enormous 
merchant shipping immune from capture in war-time. 
But in this several points are apt to be overlooked. 
In the first place, even if the immunity were absolute, 
the possibility of military invasion would compel us 
still to maintain a preponderant Navy, as being by far 
the best means of defending our islands and the only 
means of defending our oversea Empire. Secondly, it 
could not be absolute, and no one could predict how far 
it would be observed. Agreements regarding the action 
of belligerents towards neutrals are usually well kept, 
because the belligerent is anxious not to incur the 
neutral’s hostility. With agreements regarding the 
action of belligerents towards each other, this is not so. 
In the case of the immunity which we are considering, 
neutrals have, as Mr. Morrell rightly urged, some 
interest in its maintenance, but it is slight and rare; 
the problem is one almost wholly between belligerents. 
And nothing could be easier for a belligerent than 
either to evade the rule or to find an excuse for abandon- 
ing it on protest. It could be evaded by alleging 
contraband; for an enemy could always take our 
ships to his ports on that pretext, and detain them 
there for the two years which must elapse before a 
right of appeal to the International Prize Court 
under the Declaration of London arises. Such deten- 
tion would be long enough to do us any requisite 
damage. Pretexts for abandoning the immunity 
altogether would easily be found in quarrels over 
problems such as the abuse of wireless. No agreed 
rule can obliterate the basic fact that sea-going ships 
and cargoes really are part of a nation’s dynamic 
resources, which a belligerent must choose between 
overcoming or being overcome by. 

But the case for maintaining the right of capture 
has not rested merely on this negative criticism. A 
British Government is bound also to consider the 
strategical interest of Britain. No country can defend 
itself unless it has some power of attack; just as no 
duellist could in the long run survive if confined to 
parrying. The capture of merchantmen and the institu- 
tion of blockades are the only offensive weapons that a 
purely naval Power possesses. If we gave them up we 
should have to develop a non-naval weapon instead— 
i.e., become a military Power like the other Powers. 
That would mean conscription in some form, and would 
scarcely be a change for the better. It would be more 
costly, less humane, and more militarising. Con- 
sequently the British Government's attitude at the 
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last Hague Conference was that we could not surrender 
so valuable a weapon without a quid pro quo; and it 
suggested that an agreement to limit armaments might 
form one. The attitude of the Continental Powers was 
that they wanted our concession for nothing. 

If Sir Edward Grey has modified his view since, it 
is in the direction of speculating whether we might not 
find a sufficient weapon in the right of blockade alone. 
Mr. Acland gave some reasons for thinking that we 
scarcely could, unless the right were widened; but 
supposing we could, might not we, say inan Anglo-German 
war, be content with blockading the German coast and 
preventing access to it, without impounding stray 
German steamers trading in the Mediterranean or the 
Pacific? Exemption from capture on this basis— 
which would follow the wording of Mr. Morrell’s motion 
—would be very advantageous to ourselves; for no 
country has so many steamers engaged in distant 
carrying-trade between foreign lands, without need to 
visit home ports. But, as Sir Edward Grey pointed out, 
even this exemption would only be practicable if many 
points were settled in a sense in which other Powers 
are unwilling to settle them. There is, for instance, the 
right of merchant vessels to convert themselves into 
warships on the high seas. Russia and Germany cling 
to it; but it is obvious that a vessel which can become 
a warship at a moment’s notice cannot be allowed to 
roam the seas immune from capture. There is the 
similar question of wireless equipment. If merchant 
steamers so equipped could go where they liked, every 
naval squadron would find an enemy-merchantman 
dogging it and reporting all its movements by wireless. 
Yet if you limited immunity to ships without wireless, 
an increasing proportion of shipowners would not thank 
you for it. We have already alluded to the very 
difficult subject of contraband, which would become 
immeasurably more difficult if it applied not only to 
the ships of neutrals but to those of belligerents. And 
lastly, there is the question of floating mines—almost 
the worst barbarism that international law permits. 

It is all to the good that these questions should be 
discussed ; but no speedy agreement can be expected 
upon them. Perhaps the readiness of British pacifists 
to concentrate on the question of capture has not 
hastened it. Their tactics were dictated by a laudable 
desire to bring pacifism and business interests— 
Radicalism and Liverpool—into line. But the ques- 
tion was not, and is not, really ripe to be given such 
urgency; and attention has thereby been diverted 
from prior problems, whose solution must come first, 
and might, if as strongly pushed, have come already. 





TRUCK AND FINES 


HE withholding from the wage-earner on one 

excuse or another of a portion of the formal 

wage that he has earned, seems to be almost 
inherent in an industrial system based upon com- 
petitive conditions. Ever since the reign of Edward IV. 
Parliament has occupied itself at intervals with the 
enactment of laws designed to prevent the worker 
from being cheated of his due reward. The history of 
Truck Acts, like the history of almost every other 
branch of legislation for the protection of the ‘worker, 
Is Very largely a record of ineffectiveness due to absence 
of machinery for enforcing the decisions of Parliament. 











Although the law was consolidated and strengthened 
in 1831 it was not until 1887 that the obligation of 
enforcing it was placed upon the factory inspectors. 
In 1896 a special Act was passed to place restrictions 
upon fining. But the vagueness of its terminology 
(in accordance with which any deductions which are 
“* fair and reasonable ” are allowed) has made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the factory inspectors to secure 
convictions from the ordinary bench of magistrates. 
And the practical exclusion of outworkers from the 
benefit of all the Acts owing to judicial decisions has 
removed the protection of the law from the class which 
needed it perhaps more than any other. 

The evil of truck payments in the form in which they 
afflicted millions of workpeople in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is now happily extinct in industrial 
England. British urban workmen are no longer paid 
in tobacco or candles or calico ; nor is pressure brought 
to bear on them to purchase goods at shops owned by 
their employers. But, in out-of-the-way parts of the 
kingdom truck still survives in its crudest form. The 
women stocking and jersey knitters of Donegal and 
Cornwall still have to purchase tea, and on occasion 
less universally used commodities as well, at exorbitant 
rates from the tradesmen for whom they work. 

In English industrial districts the gravest surviving 
example of payment in kind consists of the living-in 
system to which shop assistants have to submit. There 
is no doubt that this system involves intrusions upon the 
privacy and liberty of shop assistants which are alto- 
gether inconsistent with modern conceptions of private 
rights. Even when the intentions of the employer 
are of the best, it is impossible for the assistants to be 
secure against the deterioration of board and lodging 
by the corruption of cooks or manageresses. There are 
undoubtedly numerous instances in which marriage is 
deferred or rendered more difficult owing to the system. 
And even in cases where the average shop assistant may 
be satisfied with the accommodation provided at a 
particular establishment, it is intolerable that a minority 
should be prevented from spending the whole reward 
of their labour in ways which are more congenial 
to their tastes. Finally it is not clear why the drapery 
and clothing shops should, of all classes of business, 
require to depend upon a supply of labour, largely 
juvenile, recruited from a distance. Many of the 
largest London drapers have ceased to do so. The 
system does not exist in Scotland. If the employers 
were to offer a fair wage and reasonable conditions this 
trade should surely be able to recruit its ranks normally 
from juveniles living at home, in the same way as any 
other industry. If, however, there can be shown to be 
a more urgent need for providing lodging accommo- 
dation for employees in shops than for other classes of 
workers, then the right way for the need to be met is 
through some form of co-operative organisation, which 
the assistants themselves pay for and control, but 
to which good employers would be free to accord their 


interest and support. 

Fines and deductions, however, affect a far larger 
number of workers than truck in the ordinary sense of 
the word. First, there are disciplinary fines. The 
commonest of these are the fines for lateness, about 
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which the most noteworthy fact is that the time of a 
girl who is paid a wage equivalent to 2d. or 8d. an 
hour is frequently valued at 1d. a minute when she is 
absent. But the list of additional offences for which 
fines are imposed is endless. In Leeds a woman carning 
nine shillings a week in a screw works was fined a 
shilling for forgetting to hand her wages book in at the 
office on a particular day. Waiters at a certain London 
hotel are fined a shilling for dropping napkins, and 
2s. 6d. for entering into conversation with each other. 
In one case the manager fined 30 waiters 1s. each 
because the culprit who had dropped a single napkin 
could not be discovered. Girls are fined 6d. or Is. 
in many classes of factory work for such offences as 
going into the street without a hat, wearing haircurlers, 
laughing, sneezing, “‘ cheeking’’ the foreman, or, in 
one case, dancing during the dinner-hour. Shop 
assistants are often liable to similar impositions, and in 
their case no kind of inspector has the power to enforce 
the law or even to expose abuses. 

The second class of fines are imposed in connection 
with bad work. The Ulster textile trades are parti- 
cularly subject to abuses of this kind. In 1911 the 
principal lady inspector of factories discovered an 
Ulster mill where 65°76 per cent. of the weavers were 
fined an average of 83d. in a week, the average net wage 
being 5s. 84d. In another week six months previously 
60°5 per cent. of the weavers were fined an average fine 
of 74d. It would be easy to trace this evil in one form 
or another through most of the different classes of 
industries, especially those in which wages are low and 
women and young persons are employed on a large 
scale. A third form of imposition arises out of deductions 
or charges for materials (such as sewing cotton), power, 
or even for “standing room” or for the purpose of 
meeting workmen’s compensation charges. The em- 
ployer may not legally deduct from wages more than 
the cost price for cotton or other materials supplied 
to the worker, but it is practically impossible to check 
exorbitant charges and fraud. Finally, deductions 
are frequently made for objects which are meritorious 
in themselves, such as mess-rooms, benefit funds, 
hospitals, ete., but with regard to which there ought 
not to be the slightest opportunity or suspicion of 
opportunity for the employer to exert pressure upon 
the worker. So long as the collection of contributions 
is closely associated with the payment of wages the 
much vaunted “ voluntary’ character of the public 
hospital (in connection with the management of which 
the poor have no representation) is a farce as far as the 
worker is concerned. 

The remedy for all these abuses is clear. The worker 
is entitled to receive the reward of his labour in the 
current coin of the realm, clear of all deductions whatso- 
ever—just as the Trade Board minimum wage must be. 
Disciplinary fines are liable to obvious abuses arising 
from the fact that the employer is judge, party, and 
beneficiary in the case; they have been proved to fail 
in their purpose of improving discipline since the worker 
feels that he has more than atoned for his offence ; and 
an increasing number of employers are dispensing with 
them altogether. Fines for bad work are liable to abuse, 
because it is frequently impossible to distinguish between 


the employees’ carelessness and faults in the material 
or in an earlier stage of production. It is the business 
of the employer to allow for an inevitable margin of 
mistakes in production, and to regulate his wage-scale 
and cost calculations accordingly. The abolition of 
deductions for materials, etc., in most cases involves 
merely a readjustment of piecework rates from which 
only those employers will suffer who have been in 
the habit of cheating their workpeople in the past. 

We therefore endorse heartily the demands of the 
Minority Report of the Truck Committee, which was 
issued in 1908. These demands will be voiced at a 
demonstration organised by the Anti-Sweating League 
in the Queen’s Hall next Thursday. The Government 
has allowed six years to pass by without taking any 
action on a question which affects the security of the 
regular livelihood of millions of individuals, and with 
regard to the treatment of which a large amount of 
reform would be practically uncontroversial. The delay 
does not surprise us, in view of the character of the Home 
Office, and the record of the Government on industrial 
questions. But now that the introduction of Govern- 
ment legislation at an early date has been promised, it 
is the business of all who care for working-class progress 
to see that the mistakes of the past are not repeated ; 
that there are no loopholes in the new enactments ; 
and that the incomes of the manual workers of the 
country—which are in any case more liable to fluctuation 
than those of any other class—shall at least be secured 
from peculation and fraud. 


THE OTHER VOLUNTEERS 


(From a Correspondent.) 

ch Irish Volunteers are beginning to be talked 

about; but this is not their fault. They 

must be acquitted of the charge of self- 
advertisement. So silently has the movement grown 
that the good news of it has only just reached Sussex, 
where the last of the Fenians, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, resides. 
When the proposal for Irish Volunteers was first brought 
forward only one Irish journal had a serious comment 
—the Unionist Irish Times, which published last 
December two rather sympathetic articles. “ For 
here,” said the Irish Times in effect, “‘ here at last is 
a Nationalist recognition that the Ulster Volunteers 
should be taken seriously ; here is a fine snub for Mr. 
Redmond and his party, whose attitude towards the 
Ulster Volunteers has been all flouts and jeers.” After 
striving for months to persuade the Irish people and 
the Liberal Party that the methods of the men up 
North were a farce, the Irish Party was confronted 
with the fact that some Nationalists in the South 
admired Ulster methods so much that they intended 
to imitate them. Things can be put differently. “ For 
fifty years and more,” said a prominent member of the 
new organisation, “ the Irish people had been told that 
by constitutional action alone could they obtain the 
redress of their grievances. And now, having won 
the game in Parliament, they learn, on the contrary, 
that force, or the threat of force, is the only thing that 
matters. Is it any wonder that we advocate Volunteers 
for the South ?” 
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The language of the propaganda amused one at first ; 
it so closely resembled what one heard in Ulster. The 
National Volunteers were urged to remember that they 
had “no quarrel with any section of their fellow- 
countrymen.” They were instructed to “keep the 
peace in their respective districts,’ and to bear in mind 
the “ value of order and discipline.” The movement 
was described as being “ above politics ’’ and “ purely 
defensive.’ Sir Edward Carson or the Bishop of Down 
might have been speaking. Ulster men are proud of 
the sympathy of Army men with their cause; but 
as many ex-privates, non-commissioned officers, and old 
drill-sergeants will be found in the ranks of the South 
as in the ranks of the North—more in proportion to 
numbers, and drawn from regiments like the Dublin 
Fusiliers and the Connaught Rangers, which fought so 
bravely for Great Britain in the South African War. 
Where is now the distinction between Irish loyalist 
and Irish rebel ? Colonel Moore and Sir Roger Casement 
of the National Volunteers have as distinguished a 
record of public service as General Richardson and 
Colonel MacCalmont of the U.V.F. There is, however, 
no question on either side of giving up pensions for 
conscience’ sake; I have met but one man in Ireland 
who thinks that the fact of being in receipt of a pension 
debars one from ‘“ embarrassing the Government ”— 
his name, curiously enough, is Carson. But the 
arrangements of the Irish organisation are not yet 
“ perfected ’—for instance, no provision has _ been 
made against the possibility that the Government may 
“embarrass”’ Sir Roger Casement or Colonel Moore 
by stopping their pensions. In Ulster, on the other 
hand, the Unionist Council has been able to give assur- 
ances to those of its servants whose incomes depend 
upon the State. It may be doubted if such “ perfection ” 
will ever be attained in Nationalist Ireland. The Pro- 
visional Committee of Irish Volunteers lacks worldly 
wealth and worldly wisdom ; business men and bishops 
are sadly required. However, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has 
sent £10, and the Volunteers themselves pay 4d. a week 
for the upkeep of the undertaking. The strength of 
the force now runs between thirty and forty thousand ; 
and each week sees a large increase in numbers. The 
expenses at headquarters so far are small, the local 
units being self-supporting. 

You meet organisers who worked at the foundations of 
the Land, the Co-operative, and the Gaelic movements ; 
they say that their task this time has been comparatively 
easy. The thing has “ caught on.” Everyone wants 
to drill. It is true there is some suspicion as regards 
the motives of the gentlemen at headquarters. Are 
they Hibernians or the agents of Sir Edward Carson ? 
Is it a trick to raise Irish Territorials, or an attempt 
to revive the Fenian spirit? But it is better to have 
to contend with pertinent curiosity than with cynical 
indifference ; and by relying upon a phrase about the 
~ hecessity of being ready to defend the rights and 
liberties common to all Irishmen” the organisers have 

gotten over many of their difficulties. To-day they 
can rightly claim that the propaganda has exercised a 
unifying action among the various sects of Nationalists. 
Mr. Redmond has not yet spoken; but Mr. Devlin, 
at a meeting the other day in Belfast, alluded meaningly, 


if rhetorically, to the 200,000 men who were ready to 
spring to arms if Irish hopes should be disappointed. 

So far the movement appeals to the town rather than 
to the country, not to the prospering shopkeeper any 
more than to the prospering farmer, nor again to the 
rougher elements of the Nationalist crowd, but to the 
clerk, the shop assistant, the professional man of modest 
station. It is important to remember that the Irish 
Parliamentary Party has not given its official approval 
to volunteering. The fact makes the success of the 
movement all the more significant. There is no question 
here of the political ‘“‘ machine” or of the exploitation 
of an artificial sentiment by professional politicians. 
A word from Mr. Redmond would undoubtedly double 
the force in the space of a very few weeks. The progress 
that has been made notwithstanding Mr. Redmond’s 
detachment seems to disprove the allegation that 
there is no driving power behind Irish Nationalism. 
Want of funds or internal jealousies may prevent the 
organisation from fulfilling any serious purpose. Political 
events may deprive it of any excuse for existence. But 
even as a mere episode the Irish Volunteer movement 
should count with those whose business it is to estimate 
the strength of the Nationalist position. 

What is at the back of the minds of the young recruits ? 
Are they burning for an affray with the Covenanters ? 
Or do they conceive circumstances in which they 
will unite with Sir Edward Carson’s army against 
British government? Or do they hope to be the 
instrument with which the Irish Parliament when 
established will extend or defend its powers? No 
answer is given to these questions. The Ulster Volun- 
teers are “ pledged to resist the present conspiracy to 
set up a Parliament in Dublin.” The Irish Volunteers 
are not pledged to assist that “‘ conspiracy.” Some of 
them would say that the Bill is not worth the shedding 
of a drop of blood. The ideal of the Irish Volunteer is, 
I suppose, to express the national will in a national 
emergency. Suppose, for instance, the Ulster Volun- 
teers should attempt to take possession of the Nationalist 
counties in the North of Ireland. That circumstance 
would create a national emergency. We learn, too, 
that the Irish Volunteers are to act as a “ police force.” 
That is good news. There are any amount of miscel- 
laneous arms in the possession of the Nationalists, 
particularly in Belfast, Londonderry, and the counties 
bordering upon Ulster. It is well to bring the individual 
owners of these arms under some sort of military 
discipline. For one can easily conceive developments 
which will cause Nationalist Ireland to throw patience 
and discretion to the winds. The existence of a citizen 
army, organised on a non-sectarian basis, should 
safeguard the Protestant and Unionist minority (now 
deserted by Ulster in defiance of her Covenant) against 
any possible Roman Catholic reprisals. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


HE General Election of 1914 will be a memorable one 

in the history of the French Socialist Party. The 
Socialists polled at the first ballots nearly 300,000 

votes more than in 1910; they gained eventually 35 scats, 
and for the first time they have more than a hundred depu- 
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ties in the Chamber. In an article published here before the 
election I anticipated that the Socialists would do well, but 
I had not dared to hope for such a success as this. It is due 
in large measure to disgust with the timidity and inco- 
herence of the Radicals. One has only to look through the 
returns and compare them with those of the last election to 
see that almost everywhere votes have been transferred from 
Radical to Socialist candidates ; and, as a defeated Radical 
candidate sorrowfully remarked the other day, when votes 
are transferred to the Socialist Party they have a habit of 
staying there. At every General Election for some time past 
the Socialist vote has increased, but the increase has never 
been so great as at this. 

On the other hand, for the first time for many years the 
Right has improved its position. There were only 63 reac- 
tionaries in the old Chamber ; there will be 81 in the new one. 
The seats gained by the Right were almost entirely at the 
expense of the moderate Republicans of the Democratic 
Alliance, the “‘ Federation of the Lefts ’’ or the Centre, who 
suffered damage from both sides and come out of the battle 
with heavy loss. The fate of the Centre is particularly 
amusing, for just before the second ballots it issued a mani- 
festo calling on the electors to vote for a reactionary in 
preference to a Radical or a Socialist, advice never before 
given by a Republican Party. The electors went even 
farther and preferred in many cases a reactionary to a candi- 
date of the Centre, which lost 24 seats and has only 59 
deputies in the new Chamber against the 81 of the Right, 
an almost exact reversal of their previous respective posi- 
tions. The deputies of the Democratic Alliance have 
diminished from 74 to 60, and M. Briand’s meagre personal 
following of 47 in the old Chamber is reduced to 31. Such is 
the ignominious end of the great enterprise of the “* Federa- 
tion of the Lefts,” whose approaching triumph was cele- 
brated in advance by so many English correspondents. For 
I do not think that we shall hear much more of the Federa- 
tion; everyone expects M. Briand to desert it on the first 
convenient opportunity, as he has deserted every party to 
which he has previously belonged. He himself secured re- 
election by a greatly reduced majority, but some of his chief 
lieutenants have fallen—M. Joseph Reinach, M. Lépine, 
M. de Montebello, M. de Lanessan, among them. M. Briand 
is a man of great talent and extraordinary personal charm, 
but since he left the Socialists his assistance has been disas- 
trous to any political party that he joined. It is he above 
all who has been defeated in the recent election, and his 
position is gravely compromised ; already his friends are 
saying that M. Millerand would be a more satisfactory 
leader. 

The clection is, on the whole, then, a success for the two 
extremes at the expense of the Centre. The official Radicals 
and Independent Socialists have slightly improved their 
position, gaining respectively thirteen and two seats ; but the 
parties that really score are, first, the unified Socialists and, 
after them, the reactionaries. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the comparative success of the reactionarics 
indicates a growth of opposition to the Republic ; rather is 
it due to the conviction that the Republic is no longer in 
danger. All the reactionaries, with two or three insignificant 
exceptions, call themselves Republicans, and most of them 
have no longer any desire to change the form of government, 
for they realise at last that a constitutional monarchy would 
alter nothing and, the French temperament being what it is, 
could not last. Outside the Action Francaise, which had no 
influence on the elections and whose members believe in an 
absolute monarchy, there is no enthusiasm in France for the 
Duke of Orleans, and there is none in any quarter for the 
gentleman whom the Action Francaise calls “‘ Victor Sedan.” 
That gentleman, by the way, issued before the election a 


manifesto which was, to say the least, tactless; he recalled 
the glorious memories of a century ago, when France enjoyed, 
according to him, peace and prosperity. The year 1814 is not 
one which a Bonaparte should recall to the memories of 
Frenchmen. 

The comparative success of the Right had, I think, much 
the same cause as the far greater success of the Socialists ; 
the electors are sick of politicians who have no convictions 
and no definite policy, and, according to their inclinations, 
they preferred one of the two parties that have a definit: 
policy, know what they want, and refuse to compromise. 
On the burning questions of the Three-year Law and the 
Income Tax the Socialists and the reactionaries have clear 
and decided opinions; that is not the case with any other 
party as a whole, except, perhaps, the small group of Inde- 
pendent Socialists. The Radicals are bound by the Pau 
programme to oppose the Three-year Law and support the 
Income Tax, but many of the Radical candidates hedged on 
one or both questions. On the other hand, the Democratic 
Alliance and the Briandists declare that they are in favour 
of the Income Tax, but opposed to any measures for ascer- 
taining people’s real incomes, without which the Income Tax 
is impossible. Humbug of this kind irritates people in time, 
and one sympathises with a candidate of the Centre who said 
that he preferred to say straight out that he was opposed to 
the Income Tax. Moreover, the Briandist candidates hedged 
about the Three-year Law quite as much as the Radicals, 
although their programme declared it to be inviolable. Had 
the Radicals taken as definite a line against the Three-year 
Law as the Socialists, they would have done much better. 
The experience of the Socialist candidates has been that 
their opposition to the Three-year Law helped them every- 
where except in a few Parisian constituencies, where it was 
a disadvantage. Nevertheless the Socialists have 22 out of 
the 54 seats in the Department of the Seine and the Radicals 
only three. The Socialist victories in Paris and its suburbs 
are perhaps the most remarkable incidents in the election, 
for the Seine is, and always has been, the most Nationalist 
urban department in France, if not the only one. 

M. Camille Pelletan is also undoubtedly right in saying 
that the Radicals would have done better had they remained 
in opposition. It was the opinion of many Radicals, in- 
cluding, I believe, M. Caillaux, when the Barthou Ministry 
was defeated, that it would be wiser not to take office ; the 
obvious solution was a dissolution of the Chamber, but, un- 
fortunately, there is a strong prejudice in France against 
that course, and the Senate would probably have refused its 
consent. The composite and incoherent nature of the 
present Ministry, made necessary by the fact that a purely 
Radical Ministry could not have commanded a majority in 
the old Chamber even with Socialist support, demoralised the 
party and encouraged hedging and compromises. Had not 
the Radicals pulled themselves together after the first 
ballots and made terms with the Socialists, they would have 
lost heavily. As it is, the majority of the Radicals elected 
are those who stuck to their programme, so far as one can 
tell ; moreover, there is plenty of new blood in the Chamber 
(about 190 new deputies), which will resemble the old much 
less than one had feared. It will, of course, have moved 
towards the Left. 

On the action of the Radical Party now depends not 
merely its future, but its very existence. It has had a 
serious warning at this election, and it is to be hoped that it 
will profit by it. There is no room for a Radical Party too 
timorous to carry out its own programme, and if the Radicals 
continue to compromise with the Moderates on the plea of 
‘“ Republican union ” they will find the Moderates preferred 
to themselves, as the reactionaries have been preferred to 
the Moderates. But the Radicals cannot form a majority 
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in the Chamber without the support either of the Moderates 
or of the Socialists, and they will have to choose between 
the two. If they wish to pass the Income Tax, prepare the 
way for the repeal of the Three-year Law, and generally to 
carry out the Pau programme, they must choose the 
Socialists. The Radicals, Socialists, and Independent 
Socialists together number 315 in a Chamber of 602; the 
Moderates (including the Centre) number 150, and there are 
81 reactionaries. The rest of the Chamber is made up of 
Independent Radicals, who have not joined the official 
party, and a few nondescripts. A Radical-Socialist com- 
bination might count on at least twenty of the Independent 
Radicals, which would give it a working majority of about 
seventy, and on most questions its majority would probably 
be larger. A combination of the Radicals with the Moderates 
(excluding the Centre) and the Independent Radicals would 
number 327, but it is certain that at least half the Radical 
Party would, in no circumstances, consent to join in such 
a combination, which would thus be thrown back on the 
Centre, or even on the Right. That would, of course, 
involve the abandonment of the Income Tax (which can be 
earried only by Socialist support) and of the whole Radical 
programme, 

In these circumstances the French Socialist Party is 
likely, for the first time, to share to some extent in the 
responsibility of government. Not that a joint Radical- 
Socialist Government is probable or desirable, but the 
Socialists are likely to form part of the regular Government 
majority. It may safely be said that they would use such 
a position with tact and prudence. M. Jaurés is a con- 
summate parliamentarian, and he may be trusted to do 
nothing which would seem to fetter the liberty of the Radicals. 
Nevertheless the Socialist support can be given only on 
certain conditions—namely, that the Radical Party carries 
out its own programme. The Income Tax must be forced 
on the Senate in its integrity. The necessary measures must 
be put in hand to enable the term of military service to be 
reduced to two years before the autumn of 1915, when the 
Class of last year will have served for that period. Propor- 
tional Representation will have to be carried, for the recent 
election has convinced even those who, like myself, have no 
affection for that system that it is necessary in the peculiar 
conditions of French politics. The present Ministry seems 
hardly capable of dealing with the situation, at any rate 
without considerable changes in its composition. Unfortu- 
nately, the Radical Party lacks men, but it remains to be 
seen of what stuff the new Deputies are made. M. Briand 
would, no doubt, be willing to transfer his services to the 
Radicals, but they would be insane to accept them. The 
new Chamber will meet, as the law requires, on June Ist, and 
there will probably be an early opportunity of testing its 
feeling. R. E. D. 


COMPULSORY TRADE-UNIONISM 


S in all other periods in which the Trade Union 
movement has reached the crest of a wave of 
expansion, the question of non-union labour 

has recently come prominently to the front. Last week 
three hundred carters employed by the Liverpool Corpo- 
ration came out on strike because four of their members 
refused to join the Mersey Quay Carters’ Association. 
There have been several strikes in South Wales mines 
for similar reasons ; and the demand for universal trade 
unionism is already making itself heard on the railways. 
The locked-out London builders have not gone so far as 


to make permission to refuse to work with non-unionists 
a sine qud non of a return to work; but the sectional 
strikes against non-union labour were, if not actually 
the cause of the present lock-out, at any rate the excuse 
which the masters seized for the issue of the objectionable 
‘* document ”’ requiring the men, under penalty, to work 
peaceably with non-unionists. 

Let it not be assumed, however, that refusal to work 
with non unionists is a new phase in trade unionism. 
There is nothing in the present upheaval for which 
numerous precedents cannot be found in the earlier 
history of the movement—a fact which is not in 
the least surprising since the range of possible general 
ideas and lines of policy in connection with trade union 
action is necessarily limited. But the idea of the exclu- 
sion of non-union labour from employment has a par- 
ticularly long history. It inevitably appears whenever 
trade unionists feel strong enough to demand it. It is 
to be found in the earliest records of the eighteenth- 
century associations of handicraftsmen. Lord Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone tells us how, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, that most un-modern of statesmen took 
upon himself to solemnly reprove Welsh miners who 
struck against non-union labour. And we can find numer- 
ous cases, especially in the mining, printing and cotton 
industries, in which membership of a trade union has 
in practice during recent years been necessary to any- 
one seeking employment in a particular occupation and 
a particular district. On the other hand, experience of 
disputes on the non-union question has induced many 
associations of employers (including the London Master 
Builders) to secure the insertion in collective agreements 
of clauses requiring the members of the contracting 
unions to work peaceably with non-unionists. 

One of the speakers who addressed the demonstration 
of the locked-out builders at the Albert Hall a few days 
ago drew a distinction between working with blacklegs and 
working with other non-unionists. During the painters’ 
and plasterers’ disputes which occurred in London a few 
months ago a certain number of men took the places of 
the strikers. To ask men to work peacably beside such 
infamous characters was, the speaker declared, an out- 
rageous demand which could in no circumstances be 
countenanced, and he stated in effect that whatever 
might be the pros and cons of the sectional strikes 
directed against ordinary non-unionists, those directed 
against ex-blacklegs could not meet with the dis- 
approval of any trade unionist. It is unfortunate that 
the normal working-class sentiment against a blackleg is 
not more widely understood among the middle and upper 
classes. It is a deep-rooted passion not to be paralleled 
exactly by any middle-class sentiment, but comparable 
perhaps to the instinctive repugnance of a devout 
Catholic to an unfrocked priest, of a military officer to a 
man who deserts on the field of battle, of a qualified 
medical man toaquack. It is an emoiion for which the 
possessing classes of this country will have to acquire a 
respect at least as great as that which they bestow upon 
these other feelings. But although a more general 


recognition of the sentiment against the blackleg might 
prove a preventive of disputes, it is hardly practicable 
to draw a distinction between blacklegs and other non- 
unionists in a collective agreement. 


We have therefore 
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to consider the principles involved in the problem of non- 
union labour apart from this important consideration. 

The problem divides itself into two parts: (1) the 
case for the principle of Compulsory Trade Unionism, 
and (2) the circumstances in which the principle becomes 
appreciable. The case for compulsory trade unionism 
from the men’s point of view is relatively simple. It 
rests upon the plain assumptions: that only through 
general organisation can the collective consciousness 
and the collective habits of action necessary for working- 
class progress be attained, and that it is unjust that the 
cost of obtaining the increases in wages and other im- 
provements in conditions by which all employed in an 
industry benefit should be borne by only a portion of 
the workers. But there are two other arguments for 
compulsory trade unionism which are often overlooked, 
but to which both employers and the community as a 
whole would be well advised to pay closer attention in 
their own interests. If it is socially desirable—as it is 
now generally admitted to be—that the workers in an 
industry should be consulted as to the conditions under 
which they will sell their labour, then it is desirable that 
all the workers should participate in the consciousness 
of consent which is the ultimate ratification of a collective 
agreement. Secondly, if there happens to be amongst 
the employees in an industry a “ rebel” minority who 
are always anxious to hoist the flag of revolt simply for 
the sake of seeing it aloft, and to throw the industry into 
confusion without any definite plan of action or prospect 
of success, then surely the right persons to deal with 
them and endeavour to control and direct their energies 
are not the indignant employers, but their own fellow- 
workers. If and when industrial war is to be declared 
should be matters for the decision not of a section but 
of the whole of the workers concerned. In the long run 
compulsory trade unionism is likely to make for a peace- 
ful settlement, at all events of the smaller and more 
irritating disputes. The principle of such compulsion 
has long been accepted in the professions. Solicitors, 
doctors, barristers are all subject to the disciplinary 
control of their professional organisations, and no one 
can doubt that on the whole enforced common action is 
desirable in the interests alike of the professions and of 
the community. 

It is not suggested, however, that compulsory trade 
unionism can be applied universally and at once, without 
regard to the conditions prevailing in each industry. 
Clearly it is not practicable for a group of workers to 
demand compulsory trade unionism until, say, some- 
thing like ninety per cent. of them are members of their 
society. A demand, for instance, for compulsory trade 
unionism in the building trade throughout the London 
area at the present moment would be absurd, seeing that 
the number of trade unionists is little in excess of half 
those employed. But given a sufficient proportion of 
organised workers, there remains the still more difficult 
question of the area within which compulsory unionism 
should be applicable. If any union can persuade any 
individual employer to employ only trade unionists 
obviously no one can object. But a strike to compel 
employers who have entered into collective agreements 
to accept compulsory trade unionism can in general 
only be logically justified if the enforcement of the 





principle is demanded over the whole of the recognised 
area of the collective agreement or among the employees 
of all masters who are parties to such an agreement. 
The question as to whether the principle should be 
applied by crafts or by industries is entirely bound up 
with the question of craft versus industrial unionism. 
Employers can hardly be expected unconditionally to 
accept compulsory unionism for all their employees of 
every grade before the body responsible for the collective 
agreement on the men’s side includes all classes of 
workers among its members. 

How, then, are the generalisations suggested above 
to be applied to the situetions which are causing 
the greatest tension in the industrial sphere at the 
present moment? There is, as we have urged, a 
strong a priori case for compulsory trade unionism 
from the points of view of the community and of 
the intelligent employer, as well as from that of the 
workers. This being so, the Liverpool Health Com- 
mittee would have been wise last week to have recognised 
that since all except four of its three hundred carters 
had joined their Union, the time had come to give 
official recognition to the civic duty of trade union 
membership by making it a condition of employment. 
It may well be, again, that by next autumn the National 
Union of Railwaymen will have enrolled in its ranks 
such a large proportion of the railway servants on 
several of the systems that it will have a very strong 
claim for the exclusion of non-unionists from employ- 
ment. Should that be the case, the Union will be fully 
entitled to demand that the Government shall compel 
any particular company to accept this principle as one 
of the bases of a settlement; and it would be well if 
the Government and Parliament were to familiarise 
themselves at an early date with the possibility of being 
obliged to adopt this course. In the London building 
trade, as we have said, there can be no question of 
general compulsory trade unionism at present. But 
the employers would, nevertheless, be well advised not 
to stand out for the maintenance of unionists and non- 
unionists on exactly the same footing. There are many 
possible compromises between compulsory _ trade 
unionism and the refusal to discriminate in any way 
between unionists and non-unionists. For instance, the 
collective agreement accepted by the master painters 
and the Painters’ Union in Bolton provides that no man 
shall refuse to work with non-unionists except after his 
Trade Union secretary has given four days’ notice of 
his intention. That arrangement may or may not 
suggest a basis for the settlement of the present dispute. 
But some such recognition of the principle is inevitable 
sooner or later. Any manceuvring on the part of 
employers which aims at staving off indefinitely what 
they regard as the danger of compulsory trade unionsim 
is based on a misconception of the measures essential 
for the good government of an industry. 


CONVERSATION AS AN ART 


r “HERE was a time when prose was a sort of 
maid-of-all-work among the means of artistic 
expression: art for art’s sake was all very 

well in verse, but to justify a prose book the author 
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had to claim for it some moral or utilitarian effectiveness. 
It might teach astrology or chivalry or archery or what 
we now call pxdagogy: it was not allowed just to 
exist beautifully, like the idle rich. Written prose has 
long ago won free from this menial position, but spoken 
prose (which, as M. Jourdain learnt, is the same thing 
as conversation) has only rarely been accepted as an 
art. How much we might do—if we thought it desirable 
—in the way of “improving” conversation may be 
seen by anyone who sits through a good play. The 
talk on the stage sounds like ordinary talk, but that is 
only the dramatist’s artfulness. It is in reality an em- 
bellished and expurgated edition. All the innumerable 
futilities of everyday speech are omitted or subordinated 
to the action. So with the novel. A character in a 
book ought not to talk like a character in a book, but 
still less ought he to talk literally and continuously like 
a character in real life. That is why, if such a thing as 
perfect realism were possible, it would be so dull. Now, 
an intentionally artistic talker emulates the concentra- 
tion of literature; he is not satisfied to make remarks : 
he must make points. And he needs appreciation—and 
reciprocity. He does not always get them. 

At certain times and in certain communities, however, 
there has actually existed a whole convention of con- 
versational brilliance, which has made even those who 
could not shine able to scintillate. Some such conven- 
tion seems to have prevailed at the court of Charles II. 
Dryden was apparently serious when he wrote of the 
Elizabethan dramatists : 


Our ladies and our men now speak more wit, 
In conversation, than those poets writ. 


The claim is gross and preposterous. Charles himself, 
though it can scarcely be true that he “ never said a 
foolish thing,”’ had admittedly a pretty turn for epigram ; 
but neither he nor any of his court, Rochester and 
Sedley and their like, can have rivalled the wit of the 
Elizabethans. The importance of Dryden’s claim is 
merely in the evidence it provides that witty conversa- 
tion was consciously aimed at as a desirable thing. 
There is plenty more evidence : we might gather it, for 
instance, from the Restoration stage, though we cannot 
believe that any members of the aristocracy talked as 
well as the people in Congreve. Very likely they talked 
as well as the people in Vanbrugh. We could do that 
ourselves. But, in truth, we are nowadays too self- 
conscious and hesitant to attempt it. And even in the 
theatre we get more excited about a bad word than 
about a bon mot. 

The worst refuge of conversational self-consciousness 
is the empty repetition of slang. Slang has been praised 
as a kind of poetry—the making of vivid and imaginative 
phrases. Such an expression as “ to paint the town 
red” does indeed conjure up an effective picture: it 
recalls Macbeth’s 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


But if credit is due (as it is) to the man who says these 
things for the first time (who, by the way, does invent 
Slang ?), none is due to the man ‘who says them for the 
thousandth. A popular phrase is always killed by 
kindness, done to lingering death by admiring repetition. 





It may be said that the brightest epigram is dogged by 
this evil as much as the dullest pun. One can only reply 
that it bears up better under it. The few really pro- 
found witticisms of the world are inexhaustible: they 
repeat themselves in the mind like melodies, and never 
weary. But certainly the convention of epigram may 
easily degenerate and get stale. Then it becomes “a 
mere mechanic art,”’ and every diner-out has the tune by 
heart. Happy is he who achieves the happy mean, who 
is at once amusing and unaffected, to whom the art of 
conversation is second nature. He, no doubt, experi- 
ences all the joy of contest without its scars and rebuffs. 
He matches his wit against the world, and scores without 
inflicting injury; both he and his opponents are, like 
Milton’s angels, ‘‘ unobnoxious to be pained by wound.” 
This gift is quite distinct from the power of pouring forth 
a flood of impressive words—a power which at first 
astonishes, but in the end may bore. Was it not 
Macaulay who was praised for his “rare flashes of 
silence ” ?—and as for Coleridge’s T'able-Talk, we seem 
to remember a convincing cartoon by “ Max” which 
showed all the victims of the talk sound asleep round 
the table. 

We would not disparage the Table-Talk as it is printed. 
That is a different matter. There is one virtue of litera- 
ture and quite another of conversation. In the one, to 
monologise is often necessary; in the other, always 
fatal. Coleridge asked Lamb, “ Did you ever hear me 
preach ?”” and Lamb answered, “ I never heard you do 
anything but preach.” The very faults of literature 
—irrelevances, hesitations—may be the merits of 
intimate talk. There should be a give-and-take, a 
reasonableness, a sympathetic consideration, in every 
department of life: ““ The honourablest part of talk,” 
said Bacon, “ is to give the occasion.” There are people 
who cannot really converse at all: they can only argue. 
With a thesis to defend or attack, they are happy. 
Such discourse has a special sphere. Though it does not 
always enhance companionship, its educational value 
is no doubt enormous—so long as it is really pursued 
with a single desire for truth. How often is it? The 
temptation to win rather than to be right is too much 
for most of our poor humanity ‘“ My contention, right 
or wrong,” is, after all, only a kind of loyalty. Dr. John- 
son would argue for or against almost anything: he 
loved the exercise. He braced himself to a dispute as 
a warrior to a combat, but he had little of the warrior’s 
conventional chivalry. He would shout his opponent 
down, and then kick him. He hated a fool. On the 
other hand, he had a wholesome respect for the con- 
spicuous opposite of a fool. Once, when he was ill, and 
Burke was mentioned, he said: “That fellow calls 
forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke now it would 
kill me.”” There is something pathetic in this—until we 
remember a companion picture. “ Well, sir,” said 
Johnson to Boswell on one occasion, “‘ we had a good 
talk last night.” “Yes, sir,” replied Boswell; “ you 
tossed and gored several persons.” 

Talk without the amenities and civilities is rebuke, 
dissension, warfare—anything but conversation. On the 





other hand, the amenities and civilities, if empty, often 
degenerate into tittle-tattle. One way of being agree- 
able to the present is to be disagreeable about the absent 
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—not that there is not something to be said for personal 
gossip if only the malice can be kept out. Men and 
women are surely the most interesting of God’s creatures, 
and a concrete instance is more illuminating than ten 
abstractions. Moreover, conversation about people is 
not nearly so consistently spiteful as people, oddly 
enough, like to believe. Women cherish the conviction 
that men talk scandal! in their clubs, and men the con- 
viction that women cannot get together over a cup of 
tea without taking away the characters of their friends 
as lightly as they would give characters to their maids. 
Almost every social gathering is looked upon, or supposed 
to be looked upon, as a school for scandal. The ladies 
in Congreve’s Way of the World had regular “ Cabal 
nights”: “they come together like the coroner’s 
inquest,” said Fainall, “to sit upon the murdered 
reputations of the week.”’ At the gatherings of mothers 
the gentle art of making undergarments was long 
suspected of being an accompaniment to the gentler 
art of gossip. But we have changed, or are changing, 
all that. 

Quite apart from malice, it is perhaps true that 
“* personal talk” is often a waste of time. It need not 
be so. Triviality at the worst is a harmless refuge from 
portentousness, from laboured judgment and considered 
cleverness. At the best it passes insensibly into some- 
thing not trivial. The truth is that conversation as an 
art is a false ideal. The salon glitters with it, but it 
leaves the mind tired and the heart hungry. The most 
satisfying kind of talk involves the giving away of a 
piece of oneself, and is therefore possible only with one’s 
friends. It is attainable rarely; but, given the right 
conditions, the simplest exchange of thought will 
actually produce better sayings than “ all the adulteries 
of art.” Dr. Johnson, whose practice fell far short of 
his precept, said: “ That is the happiest conversation 
where there is no competition, no vanity, but a calm, 
quiet interchange of sentiments.”” Such a talk does not 
kill time: it makes time immortal. It is a perpetual 
possession. It warms the cockles of the heart (whatever 
the cockles of the heart may be) with an enduring fire. 
It attunes the spirit, it corrects the judgment, it fortifies 
the artistic sense. The art of conversation is to forget 
that there is an art of conversation. 


THE REWARDS OF RESEARCH 
A MID all the present turmoil and spiritual travail 


of Parliament the presentation of an unusual 

petition has not attracted much notice from the 
Press, although it raises a question which is of the gravest 
importance to the nation. A great scientist is seeking 
some recognition of the inestimable services which he has 
rendered to the Empire and to the world. Sir Ronald 
Ross is the man who, by his researches on the origin of 
malaria, has nearly stamped out the disease. Up to the 
present the results of his labours are that about five 
million lives have been saved in India, that the climate 
of the Gold Coast is no longer the deadly thing it was, 
and that the cutting of the Panama Canal has been 
rendered possible without great mortality among the 
workmen. He has received—from Sweden—the Nobel 
Prize in recognition of his services to humanity. From 
his own country he has received nothing. 








There is, in fact, no machinery at all for the reward of 
scientific research in England. Parliament allows the 
Royal Society about £4,000 a year to distribute, and 
there are a few small grants to other institutes. All of 
this magnificent sum, however, is to be spent on appa- 
ratus, and not to enable the scientific worker to eke out 
acompetency. There are, of course, Government grants 
to the universities; but the position of the scientist in 
these institutions is in nearly all cases such that it is only 
by a rigid economy that he can exist at all without 
private means. Even when the Government requires 
direct scientific advice it does not pay for it—it prefers, 
instead of approaching the expert (who might, it is con- 
ceivable, impudently ask for a fee), to go to a learned 
society, which obtains the information from its members 
and transmits it to the Government without payment of 
any kind. The value to the community of scientific 
work on subjects concerning public health scarcely needs 
emphasising. That there are hundreds of problems of 
medical science awaiting research, and that there are men 
competent to deal with them in such a manner as to 
lessen disease, requires no demonstration and no example 
beyond that already given. The value of scientific 
research in other fields, such as physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, is perhaps less obvious, but no less certain. 
The work which rendered directly possible the dynamo, 
telephone, telegraphy with and without wires, and all 
the other applications of electricity to the service of men, 
was laboratory work, carried out by men who derived in 
most cases no material profit from it. We may quote, 
perhaps, the work of Oliver Heaviside, which lies at the 
base of all modern improvements in the transmission 
of telephone signals. By patented adaptations of his 
researches, millions—literally—of pounds have been 
made, but the illustrious worker has received no material 
reward. The public sees around it everywhere the 
results of the work of the pure scientist, but it knows 
little or nothing of the conditions under which that work 
is done. 

Practically the only goal open to those occupied in 
research on the fundamental questions of science (as 
distinguished from the commercial applications of known 
principles) is a professorship at one of the universities. 
The minimum salary of a professor in the University of 
London is £600 a year. As the actual stipend and the 
minimum are generally the same, £800 a year is probably 
a rather high estimate of the average income of a pro- 
fessor. He may add to this if he writes a successful 
textbook, but probably not many professors have an 
income of more than £1,000 a year from all sources. 
This is, of course, a respectable sum, but it represents 
the greatest wealth likely to fall to any non-commercial 
scientist, and when compared with the income of the 
successful practising doctor, lawyer, architect, or poli- 
tician is insignificant. Moreover, there are not many 
professorships, and few attain to them before the age of 
thirty-five or forty. As to the position of the scientific 
worker before he becomes a professor, few people, we 
believe, are aware of the facts. Even the average under- 
graduate probably supposes that the men from whom 
he receives most of his instruction are paid at least as 
well, say, as his schoolmaster was. Yet, notoriously 
underpaid as schoolmasters are, that is far from being 
the case. 

In the term “ junior staff” are included all university 
teachers not professors. These men deliver the bulk of 
the lectures and do most of the other work of the depart- 
ment—such as the setting of examination papers—since 
attending committee meetings and his own researches 
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leave the professor little time for anything but his five 
lectures or so a week. The highest salary received by 
any member of the junior staff—that is, the next 
largest salary after the professor’s—is very seldom in 
excess of £250 a year, and is generally less than that 
figure. One does not like to hazard a guess at what the 
actual minimum may be, but salaries of from £100 to £150 
a year are certainly common, and it is a rare thing for a 
man under thirty to get £200, however good his work. 
These men, in addition to their teaching work, which is 
sufficiently arduous, carry out a large proportion of such 
scientific research as is done, especially that part which 
entails much tedious measurement and manipulation, 
and they may consider themselves lucky if they do not 
have to contribute towards the expenses of printing their 
results. Their only prospect of reward is promotion to 
a professorship or one of those rare £250 a year minor 
posts referred to above. They have not even the con- 
solation of being able to think that the best posts go to 
the best men, or that the election to them lies in the 
hands of men of any scientific knowledge. Prosperous 
business men and superannuated politicians are often 
to be found on the governing bodies of our modern 
universities, and they bring the methods of business and 
politics with them. At one of our provincial universities 
recently a well-paid lecturership, for which men of long 
experience in teaching and research were applying, was 
given to a local schoolmaster, and such cases are not very 
rare. The position, in short, is this. Men who desire to 
engage in scientific research must spend three years in 
taking a degree, and then ten to fifteen years in a state of 
apprenticeship at an average salary of about £150 a year, 
dividing their time between teaching and research, 
before they can hope for a professorship at £800 a year. 
This is the best they can hope for. Instances of able men 
who do far worse are, unfortunately, common enough. 
What are the causes of this state of things? Chiefly 
the enthusiasm of the young worker and the eagerness of 
the professor to further the researches in which he is 
interested, combined with the unscrupulous methods of 
our modern universities, which, rather than stop building 
pretentious extensions and increasing their expenses of 
administration, choose, when they are short of money, to 
sweat their teachers, whose wages are always their last 
consideration. The young man who is interested in his 
subject and who has taken a good degree is anxious to 
do some original work ; the professor is anxious for keen 
investigators to take up minor researches on points in 
connection with his own work, or to pursue their own 
ideas, if these are likely to do credit to the laboratory and 
to further science. The student is given a research 
scholarship, not considerable, but usually nearly as large 
as the salary he will be getting ten years later when he 
is on the junior staff of the university ; just enough to 
live on, in fact. He either does not consider the future 
at all or else takes it for granted that if he is successful 
= — be able 7 make a modest living, perhaps enough 
narry on. After a few years he finds that he has no 
prospects whatever for the next ten years: he gets on 
the junior staff, and works and waits. A further fact 
which helps to keep down salaries is the existence in 
nearly all universities of a few men with private incomes, 
who, being interested in scientific work and wishing for 
some official position in the university, do a certain 
amount of teaching for nominal stipends. So by the aid 
of the blind enthusiasm of the young student and the 
a and the “ blacklegging ” of these moneyed 
» the university ma a voi ri ivi 
reed ia nages to avoid paying a living 


Some may wonder why the young man, when he has 
found out that he cannot make a living as a research 
worker in the university, does not go in for commercial 
work. There, again, there are few openings. Very few 
English commercial firms want research ; they will not 
pay a man and then have to wait a year or more for 
results. They want immediate profits, which the re- 
searcher cannot guarantee. Hundreds of firms employ 
so-called research chemists who do no research at all ; 
they are merely required, for a miserable salary, to 
analyse raw material in the same way day by day, and 
have a status lower than that of the clerks in the same 
firm. The young scientist has either to drop research 
altogether, and devote his time to courting the favour of 
the influential, or else resign himself to working for years 
at a bank clerk’s salary for the sake of the work itself. 
Many students of great ability are beginning to see the 
utter hopelessness of attempting to earn a decent living 
by research, and to shun the lure of post-graduate work. 
The nation is losing their best services. 

Science has become the governing force of modern 
civilisation ; but the scientist is still treated much as he 
was when his labours were frankly regarded as of less 
importance to the nation than the efforts of those who 
“ gave us the doctrine of the enclitic 4«." The State 
needs the researches of the pure scientist, in medicine, 
in chemistry, in physics, in mathematics—and all this 
on practical grounds and apart from any love of learning 
for its own sake. It is the duty of the Government to 
provide a fund to be spent, not in building more build- 
ings, but in providing with adequate salaries all re- 
searchers whose work is judged good enough to be 
worthy of encouragement for the national good ; and it 
is their further duty to see that such a fund, once con- 
stituted, is properly administered. An amount far 
smaller than that voted by the members for their own 
salaries of £400 a year would do much in this direction. 
The claim of the scientist is a claim not of importunate 
greed, but of justice and common sense. For the nation 
to continue to exploit him by taking advantage of his 
enthusiasm and his spontaneous interest in his work is as 
mean as the meanness of the sweater—and much more 
short-sighted. Supbo. 


Correspondence 
THE AGED POOR AND THE BUDGET 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As you stated last week, the Budget will contain “a 
carefully guarded grant for poor relief.” It is, however, essential 
that a fair portion of this should be given for out-relief to the 
aged poor who are past work but under 70, and to widows who 
are bringing up their children properly. If it is deemed necessary 
that they should be inspected, qualified women inspectors should 
be appointed. It would be a scandal and a calamity to the poor, 
to the country, and to the Government if a portion of this 
Two Hundred Million Budget is used for providing a bribe to 
the Guardians to “ offer the House” to those classes of poor 
mentioned above. Yet in effect this is done when a Government 
grant is given towards the cost of indoor relief and nothing 
given towards the cost of outdoor relief.—Yours, etc., 

J. TuzoporEeE Dopp 
(For fifteen years a Guardian of the Oxford 
Union). 


THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir.—I welcome Sir Harry Johnston’s study in involuntary 
self-revelation. He is anxious to do his best for the world’s 
fauna—I have much of his work on my study shelves—but he 
is going about the business in curious fashion. My simple and 
unprovocative statement of the Economic Committee’s aim 
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and accomplishment drives him to fury. He sees red ; he would 
overwhelm with one giant stroke Economic Preservation and such 
kindred horrors as the existing Parliamentary system and the 
opposition to Woman’s Suffrage. In his excitement he is hardly 
able to distinguish between the Preservation of birds and the 
prostitution of women. I have read his letter twice and am left 
wondering whether bromide or a course of logic is called for. 
If the communication stands, as he suggests, for his “ more 
philosophic ” thoughts, the case is serious. 

Perhaps it is out of consideration for the side he represents 
that he is not even consistent. In one sentence he declares that 
our “unreal society” is run by a sub-committee “ composed 
mostly ” of merchants. Later on he says that it includes two 
or three representatives of obscure plumage firms in Britain. 
You read the letter and you take your choice. In point of fact 
there are three merchants on the Executive Committee, and 
other members include three Fellows of the Royal Society, 
the Chairman, a Councillor, and the Secretary of the Selborne 
Society, and a Professor of the Imperial College of Science. 
Any member of the General Committee can come to an Executive 
meet ng at any time by notifying the Secretaries that he wishes to 
do so. 

Sir Harry Johnston says that such a committee as ours is unable 
to speak to the Powers of Europe. Let me add that it has never 
sought to do so. It did speak to the British Government, but 
Sir Harry Johnston’s friends had been there first. The Committee 
is not opposing the Plumage Bill in Parliament ; it has no equip- 
ment or inclination for such work. But it has spoken with success 
to the official associations of merchants in Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, and holds the formal undertakings of their members to 
accept its findings. Naturally, they have only given this 
undertaking because we have given the merchants repre- 
sentation. We know that without their aid, frankly promised 
and honestly given, we should have been as ineffective as the 
R.S.P.B. itself. 

If Sir Harry Johnston will call by appointment at 42 Blooms- 
bury Square, he can see the undertakings signed by the leading 
merchants in the capitals I have named, and issued by their 
representative institutions. At the same time he can have 
further information of which he appears to stand in grave need, 
presuming, of course, that he speaks more courteously than he 
writes. 

He says that if we were a “ real society’ we would secure, 
inter alia, protection for the rhea, the tragopans, the Monal 
and other Indian pheasants, the Indian egrets, the trogons, and 
the humming birds. We would also do a number of other useful 
things. I would point out that we have already secured pro- 
tection for India’s rare pheasants and for her cattle egret. The 
Indian Government tried to do as much for eleven years and has 
failed completely. We claim that in a year from now, if the 
Economic Committee be in existence, these birds will be unsaleable 
in Europe. The Resplendent Trogon is among the other species 
I enumerated in my article. Humming birds are being considered 
now, and we propose to stop the traffic in the two species of 
birds of paradise belonging to the Dutch Government that need 
protection. Really, if Sir Harry Johnston had found as much 
time to read my paper as he has found to criticise it, he would 
be better informed. 

As for the things we have not done, I would point out that we 
have only been in active existence eighteen months. In that 
time we have not only been attacked publicly, but strenuous 
private efforts have been made to detach certain distinguished 
men from our Committee. Letters on official paper were sent 
out ; all the arts of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi that cunning 
pens can compass were employed, but a very small result was 
achieved. More than 90 per cent. of our Committee ignored the 
letters or snubbed severely those who sent them. 

In conclusion, may I add that the plan for an International 
Conference to which I referred in my paper has now matured ? 
The French Government is issuing an invitation to the world 
to unite in a scheme that will protect rare birds without destroying 
important commercial interests upon which thousands depend. 
This is economic preservation. It may hit the merciless scientific 
collector, but it will save rare birds and doubtless stop all killing 
in breeding season. 

Such an end to our efforts will be ample atonement for the 
abuse, official or unofficial, under which we have laboured. Bird 
life will benefit the world over, and doubtless Sir Harry Johnston 
will find scope for his proven ability in reforming Parliament 
and giving women the vote. He may claim to have shown that 
hysteria is no legal bar to the franchise.—Yours, ete. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. 


“ ’ 


Duton Hill, Dunmow, Essex. 
May 11th. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTeEsMAN. 

S1r,—I hesitate again to intrude upon a subject which may not 
be of much interest to many of your readers, but I should be very 
glad if you will kindly allow me finally to reply to * Medical 
Woman ” in this week’s issue. 

It is typical of the narrow and stereotyped thinking on this 
subject that, because one should plead for the mother-nurse as 
against the hired servant, one should immediately be classed as 
the type of woman who suckles her child at all hours of the night 
and day and is completely ignorant of the best methods of child- 
rearing. My own baby was suckled strictly according to the 
medical schedule. Even so, to suckle a child every 2} hours 
during the day, and wake at 2a.m. and 6 a.m. to do likewise, does 
not make for keen mental efficiency during the following day, and 
even the best-regulated baby will have its screaming fits at times, 
The well-brought up child would, moreover, be in bed by the time 
the mother arrives home, tired out, to be a “ joy and pleasure 
to her children.” 

It is because to me child-rearing is so high and valuable a thing, 
that to put it on a level with dusting and bed-making seems so 

deplorable. I never suggested in my letter that by nursing my 
own child I should prevent a * charwoman from supporting her 
family.” I never dreamt of turning a child over to a woman 
whose métier is scrubbing. (And, meanwhile, who is looking 
after the charwoman’s family, or does she also ** pay for suitable 
help ” ?) 

I visualise child-rearing as the greatest thing an intellectual 
woman can do, and do not agree with Rosa Mayreder when she 
says in A Survey of the Woman Problem, a child is not “ the 
life-work of a woman.” A child can be as much an expression of 
a woman’s personality as any scientific discovery or work of art. 
To offer to one’s child the whole garner of a lifetime, sorrows, 
joys, experiences, is a mother’s special work. . . . 

I have never met the eminent medical women referred to, nor 
heard the story of their experiences; but I have known many 
married working women in a humbler way of life, and I have never 
yet met one who would not have been only too thankful to have 
stayed at home had the means been provided. The question 
is: Has the married woman the time and strength to put 
into two professions the creative force which a man _ will put 
into one ?—Yours, etc., 

D. C. A. T. 

Highgate, N. 


THE CRITIC AND THE ARTIST 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Taz New STaTesMAN does not 
consider art criticism an altogether meretricious and _ useless 
affair and is led to suspect those who extol the independent 
original ** creations ”’ of the artist while they fling scorn to the 
point of extinction upon the subsequent dependent enquiry of 
the critic as to the character of these creations. But I think 
that, while your defence of modern critics is convincing, your 
defence of the function of art criticism is inclined to be incon- 
sistent and half-hearted. Inconsistent, because you begin by 
admitting that the art of the critic is not to be compared with the 
art of the poet: “it is the interpreter of an interpretation: it 
gives us beauty second-hand”; and you then conclude that 
* criticism is as much an original gift as the genius of a runner 
or a composer.” Both these statements cannot be true. Half- 
hearted, because, although your article is favourable to art 
criticism, its tone is patronising ; it implies that criticism is a 
second-hand occupation, which is useful as a sort of showman to 
the public, but does not contribute anything of its own to exis- 
tence except in so far as it points out that someone else has 
contributed something. 

If all that art criticism does is to discover genius, then there is 
no such thing as art criticism as contrasted with art ; there are 
simply two types of artists: the creative and the recreative : 
the producers and the appreciators. I mean that the act of 
appreciating a work of art is essentially the same as that of 
making it. If art criticism is a different activity from that of 
artistic creation, then it must produce something different, 
something of which art is the antecedent condition, but not the 
substance or matter. Of course, a mere grunt of appreciation 
or dislike is different from the act of appreciation or disapproval ; 
but it is only a dependent symbol indicative of the existence of 
something else ; it has no existence in and for itself. Now, it 
seems to me that art criticism does do more than merely express 
approval or disapproval, discover genius and lay bare char- 


latanry: it explains. The critic must have good taste, 2.¢., he 
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must be a recreative artist, and his taste precedes both logically 
and temporally his explanation ; but the explanation is not the 
appreciation: it is the explanation of it. The explanation 
cannot create the taste (in the case of criticism according to rules 
and formule it attempts to), but on the other hand the taste 
cannot create the explanation. That is why Swinburne’s critical 
work is such froth and why the critical work of most artists, 
though sound in judgment, is deficient in reason. 

I would emphasise very strongly that I do not mean that the 
function of the critic is to draw up a body of rules, standards, 
formule by which he measures or explains works of art. One 
of his very first acts should be to point out that such a course 
is comparable to that of a blind man attempting to see by other 
means than that of sight. There are no rules or standards or 
formule, or rather these are not what they claim to be; they 
claim to be identical with the art of the future, whereas they are 
really a pernicious compound of distorted excerpts from estab- 
lished masterpieces. They have once been particular elements : 
the universal with which the critic is concerned can never be a 
particular. The pedant says, such and such a play is bad because 
it does not conform to the rules introduced by dramatists of the 
past. The genuine critic says it is bad because it is not a work 
of the imagination but a generalised judgment or a mere imitation 
or a series of different disconnected imaginative expressions and 
so on. 

The difference between the artist and the critic is one of 
kind. The scientist or the philosopher who criticises another 
scientist or philosopher is still a scientist or philosopher. But 
the art critic is an artist plus something else, a philosopher. 
And so the artist and the critic are equally creative and equally 
important and necessary. 

I have stated this rather dogmatically for the sake of clearness. 

Yours, etc., 
A. H. Hannay. 


GHOST FICTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your review must have among its readers many usually 
inarticulate ones like myself whom only strong provocation 
forces to the ink-pot. It would be so much simpler if one could 
merely pick it up and, like Wesley, throw it at the evil spirit 
that has entered into the writer of “* The Coastguard,” turning 
his (or her) so fine manner to the base uses of such villainous 
matter. Many periodicals, notably the English Review, have gone 
in lately for this ghost fiction. Indeed, since Swinburne thanked 
“ with brief thanksgiving whatever gods may be, that dead men 
rise up never,” there has, it seems, been something of a reaction 
in favour of the gruesome tales with which parents and nurses 
used to frighten helpless children into quietness to the unmeasured 
detriment of their nerves and character. 

That a happening such as is narrated in ** The Coastguard ” 
never had real existence outside the imagination of a madman is 
obvious enough even to the most nervous. But most of us, 
unfortunately, have been taught to believe in supernatural 
events, authoritatively told. The credulous habit sticks, and to 
tell a maniac’s dream with an air of reality is playing with fear. 
I would rather my child played with fire. It is short and sharp, 
but fear lingers and rankles and demoralises. And so I protest. 

If you publish this letter, will you kindly endorse my request 
that those of my fellow-admirers of Tuz New STaresMAN who 
agree with my view should each send you a postcard to say 
so? Even an inarticulate one can write : “ * The Coastguard ’— 
I protest ! °—Yours, ete., 

H. pe P. BrrKxerr. 

Sutton, May 11th 


Miscellany 
NIETZSCHE AND HIS FRIENDS 


HE seventieth anniversary of Nietzsche's birth 
falls this year, Dr. Oscar Levy tells us, and in 
view of the occasion a monument will be 

raised by public subscription on a hill near Weimar, the 
town which contains the Nietzsche archiv. Any 
surplus there may be will go to the archiv, and 
thus, in Dr. Levy’s words, help to make Weimar “ an 
intellectual centre for securing that cultural unity of 


Europe which must precede its political and commercial 
unity.” In 1909 Dr. Levy, then beginning his labours 
as Nietzsche’s English editor, had to lament the fact 
that Nietzsche’s enemies were asa rule “a far superior 
body of men to those who call themselves his eager and 
enthusiastic followers ” ; but the Cause, the “ somewhat 
holy ’’ Cause, has apparently progressed in the mean- 
time, and the cultural unity of Europe must be almost 
within sight ; otherwise the practical consideration of 
finance had scarcely been raised. 

The extent of Nietzsche’s posthumous successes causes 
one to forget that he received during his lifetime a large 
measure of recognition. It is pure frivolity on Dr. 
Levy’s part when he states (as he does in his intro- 
ductory essay to the excellent English translation which 
he edited) that Germany drove Nietzsche into a mad- 
house. One has a suspicion that English Nietzscheans 
like Nietzsche best when he is at his worst—when he 
pictures himself as anti-Christ, or describes Petronius 
as better reading than the New Testament because more 
jocular. But Nietzsche’s descent to such buffooneries 
cannot be explained as the action of a disappointed man 
who, having failed to attract the attention of his equals, 
sought to tickle the ears of his inferiors. Germany was 
good to Nietzsche. His youthful talent created a sen- 
sation at the universities of Bonn and Leipzig ; and, in 
spite of his subsequent attacks upon the professorial 
world, he retained until the end the indulgent sympathy 
of men like Ritschl, who had the chair of philology at 
Leipzig; Jacob Burckhardt and Overbeck, his col- 
leagues at Basle ; and Deussen, the professor of philoso- 
phy at Kiel. While he was yet a boy chance threw him 
across the path of the Wagners, who accepted him at 
once as a prophet. Erwin Rohde, his fellow-student at 
Leipzig, destined to establish a brilliant reputation in 
German letters, was for a long time his brother in arms. 
After his quarrel with Richard Wagner he had the help 
of Madame von Meysenbug, an influential cosmopolitan, 
formerly the friend of Mazzini, Blanc, and Herzen, a 
woman whose vocation was the care of genius in its 
troubles. It is true that Nietzsche nearly always ended 
in doubting the intellectual integrity of his intimates, 
especially where they were his intellectual equals, as in 
the cases of Wagner, Heinrich von Stein and Rohde, 
and that his vagaries often left him in a position of 
comparative isolation. But this, he believed, was in 
the nature of things. “ Friendship,” he once told his 
sister, “‘ produces absolutely the same crises as love, 
though in a purer atmosphere. First there is mutual 
attraction, agreement, admiration, glorification. Then 
comes distrust on the one side, and on the other, doubt, 
the certainty that a rupture is inevitable, and yet will 
be painful. In friendship there are all these sufferings, 
and others more painful to tell.” He was not without 
admirers even at the last, but they were not the admirers 
whom he wanted. The discipleship of Peter Gast, an 
unsuccessful musician, afterwards responsible for the 
funeral oration over his grave, did not compensate for 
the loss of Rohde; and Lanzky, described as an 
‘“* amateur of the arts’ and a gentleman of leisure, who 
followed the author of Thus Spake Zarathustra from 
place to place on the Riviera, seems to have been some- 

thing of a bore. The thing that rankled with Nietzsche 
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was the failure to carry the “ intellectuals’ with him 
in his revolt against Wagner, and he became, as his 
intellect neared final catastrophe, more end more a 
poseur. We find him telling sympathetic women at a 
Swiss health resort that they must on no account pur- 
chase his terrible books, and he regrets that a high- 
minded acquaintance should be reading the Evangel of 
Zarathustra—it may harm his character. It is clear 
that Nietzsche had seldom to contend with mere indif- 
ference. Comparing his career with that of other men 
of genius we cannot conclude, from the mere facts of 
the case, that he had much cause of complaint against 
his times. ‘‘ No one bothers about me any more,” he 
complained to his sister towards the end. His pre- 
decessor, Schopenhauer, had more sangfroid and a 
greater tenacity, with equal conviction of his own 
importance. Schopenhauer, who approached his six- 
tieth year before finding a single adept of his doctrine, 
would never have turned up his nose at Nietzsche’s 
age of forty or thereabouts, at a Peter Gast, or a 
Lanzky ! 

It will be interesting to learn from Dr. Levy if much 
English money goes to Weimar. Nietzsche’s English 
friends are all posthumous friends; England was the 
last country into which his books penetrated. Dr. 
Levy has written upon “ Nietzsche in England,” and 
has tried to explain the reason of his failure as a mis- 
sionary. He thinks that first of all there stood in the 
way the terrible abuse which Nietzsche heaped upon 
this country; secondly, that Nietzsche was not so 
badly needed here as elsewhere ; thirdly, he reminds us 
that Nietzsche had no literary ancestor in England. 
As to the abuse, it was certainly pretty bad. ‘“ The 
English,” Nietzsche reflects after reading the Life of 
Carlyle, ‘‘ are the people of consummate cant.’’ Again, 
“In England for every little emancipation from 
divinity people have to re-acquire self-respect by 
becoming moral fanatics.” And again, “ That which 
offends even in the humanest Englishman is his lack of 
music ; he has neither rhythym nor dance in the move- 
ments of his soul and body.” He denounces the 
“English mechanical stultification of the world,” and 
admires even the Germans by contrast; Kant and 
Schelling “ rightly despised > Hume and Locke. It is 
true that when Nietzsche was in this mood no country 
escaped his anger; but for England he reserved mere 
contempt, as for a barbarous island beyond the Europe 
he loved and chastened. England has had revenge by 
allowing Nietzsche to become the religion of a flippant 
coterie ; within her four shores he has notoriety, not 
fame. Conservative criticism concerns itself with him 
not at all. Abroad, he has been a classic since the day 
upon which conservative criticism decided that he was 
a brilliant writer, but a philosopher of no great 
originality. 

Perhaps, before madness overtook him, Nietzsche 
foresaw what was in store for his name. He has his 
European reputation, but its basis is his “ style,” not 
his teaching. To the little groups in this country and 
in that, which still see in his doctrines a means of estab- 
lishing the “ cultural unity ” of Europe, he would have 


ad 


been, let us hope, indulgent. He himself once thought 
of founding a seminary which would promote “ cultural 





unity” between himself and a few friends, but he 
abandoned the project as an impossible dream. Of the 
sisterly piety which has built up the Nietzsche archiv 
he would certainly have approved. 

J. M. Hone. 


CON REGAN’S PROMISE 


HEN Father Andrew Cleary, C.C., entered the room 

WV in which a general meeting of the Kilgraney 

Farmers’ Coursing Club was being held and 
advanced slowly to the table reserved for the committee, 
there was not a member present who did not foresee trouble. 

“I’m sorry to be interrupting your business, gentlemen,” 
said the priest, “‘ but I’m here to-night for a purpose. At 
the last meeting it was stated that I'd been seen shooting 
hares on the club’s preserves. Isn’t that so ? ” 

There was no immediate answer, but many eyes were 
turned in the direction of Con Regan, the secretary. 

“The story is a wicked lie,” Father Cleary continued, 
“for I never did such a thing in all me life; but it has 
gone abroad to the four winds of Heaven, and if it comes to 
the ears of the bishop I’m ruined altogether.” 

He turned to Regan and, in a heightened voice which 
betrayed his anger, demanded : 

“Who was it told you this about me ?” 

“Tl not give the name.” Con Regan folded his arms 
across his broad chest and met the priest’s eyes unflinchingly. 
He knew that he had been indiscrect, and he knew that 
public opinion was against him. But he was an obstinate, 
strong-willed man, prepared to assert himself even against 
the power of the Church; and he had given his answer. 

Father Cleary appealed with all the force of injured 
innocence to the body of the meeting. 

“And am I, an Jrish priest,” he exclaimed, “to be 
slandered behind my back and to have no chance to defend 
myself ? Will you let your secretary make such statements 
and not call upon him to prove them ? ” 

“ [’ll apologise,” said Regan in his deep voice, “ if ye wish, 
but [ll not say who ’twas that told me.” 

The finality in his tone appeared to end the matter, and 
the priest picked up his hat. 

** Very well so,”’ he said; “* ’'ve wasted time enough here 
in Kilgraney and I'll not come back. But ye know what to 
expect, all of ye.” 

‘““One minute, Father, please.” Patrick O’Brien, chair- 
man of the meeting, a landowner and a publican, with all 
the Irish publican’s suavity and instinct for diplomacy, 
stayed him as he turned to go. ‘ One minute, and maybe 
we'll fix the matter yet.” 

Everyone knew the danger of a quarrel with the priesthood, 
and could foretell the inevitable consequences if Father 
Cleary went away unsatisfied. The club would be divided 
into two factions, one favouring the priest and the other 
the secretary. Promised subscriptions, which were much 
needed, would be withheld ; poaching, hard enough to stop 
at any time, would become rife and would be deliberately 
encouraged ; neighbour would be sect against neighbour, and 
there would be continuous bickering, followed later by 
recriminations and reprisals. O’Brien, a keen coursing man 
anxious for the success of the club, did his utmost to avert 
disaster. 

““Why wouldn’t ye give us the name, Con?” he asked 
quietly. 

‘“* I have reasons of me own.” 

“Maybe ye haven’t a name to give,” sneered a tall, thin 
man with an ill-natured face who sat at the far end of the 
table. It was Tom Hally, a cousin of Father Cleary’s and 
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no friend of Regan’s at any time. It was his influence 
which had magnified the incident into a crisis. 

But Regan was sufficiently master of his temper to ignore 
the taunt. 

“For the sake of sport, Con,” pleaded O’Brien. “ It’s 
the way the whole thing’ll be broken up else.” 

“ Sure, I know that; but all the same I can’t do it. 
*Twouldn’t be right.” 

With the air of a man temporarily checked, but by no 
means finally defeated, O’Brien tried another line of attack. 

“ Well, there’s one thing we have a right to know,” he 
said. ‘ Afther saying what you did th’other night, you were 
told, as secretary, to write to Father Cleary and to ask him 
was there anny truth in it. But divil a word did he hear of 
it, only but by chance from his friends. How was that ?” 

“Twas because I heard afterwards that the statement 
made to me was untrue, and I thought *twas better to say 
no more about it. Maybe I was wrong.” 

“Isn’t this the fine secretary we have!” cried Hally. 
“ Out of spite to get up at a public mecting and make such 
an accusation against a priest. ‘Father Andy Cleary’s 
been shooting hares, so I heard,’ says he, as easy as you’d 
pass the time of day. Father Andy indeed! Isn't that 
disrespectful enough for anny man to speak of a holy priest ? 
And then to do nothing further and he afther being told by 
the committee to write a letter to His Reverence about it. 
Out of spite he did it, and ne’er a one told him a word of 
anny poaching. Why won’t he give the name else ?” 

Con brought his huge fist down on the table with a thud. 
“Let ye hould your lying tongue then,” he said, roused at 
last to anger, “ and listen till I tell you why. About a week 
after the last meeting the man that gave me th’ information 
came to my house of a Sunday evening. ‘ All I told you was 
a lie,’ says he, ‘and I’m afther hearing Father Cleary’s 
terrible vexed. If there’s annything about it,’ says he, * for 
God’s sake don’t mention my name.’ So I promised him 
then that I wouldn’t, and that’s my reason for refusing.” 

“ And what right at all had you to promise?” cried the 
priest. “‘ I must know my accuser, and *tis not for you to 
shield him. A promise given to a blackguard that would 
slander a priest is no promise at all.” 

““My word is my word, no matter to whom it’s given,” 
Regan answered stubbornly. 

“ But for the sake of sport, let ye give the name,” reiterated 
O’Brien. Then he leant forward and added in a whisper : 

“Things look ugly against you. You’ve not forgotten 
what happened Jerry Gorman ? ” 

Con had not forgotten. It was nearly five years since 
Gorman had defied the parish priest over the matter of a 
Mass-path through his fields; during the first half of that 
time he had endured the miseries of a boycott, and even now 
the resentment against him was only beginning to subside. 

Con Regan was a strong man; but as he looked at those 
rows of hostile faces and pictured what might happen, his 
courage slowly ebbed. For they had him in their power, 
these neighbours of his, and on their good-will depended his 
social position, his happiness, perhaps even his very liveli- 
hood. He had done his best, but now at last he yielded. 

“°Twas Micky Carew* told me,” he said abruptly. 

Before any comment could be made the door opened and 
a small weedy-looking individual shuffled into the room. 
He removed his cap, turned at once to the priest, and said 
coolly : 

“Tis a lie he’s afther telling, Father.” 

Micky Carew, ne’er-do-well younger son of a small farmer, 
was a notorious poacher, and had no standing in the district. 
In ordinary circumstances his word would never have been 


* Pronounced “ Carey.” 


taken against that of Con Regan. But the circumstances 
were not ordinary, as Tom Hally knew. 

“* It’s one man’s word against another’s,” he said. “ Have 
ye no further proof to bring than that ? ” 

But at this point O’Brien intervened, and with lawyer- 
like precision began a cross-examination of the witness. 

“Now, Micky,” he said affably, “ you say you know 
nothing of all this ? ” 

“I do not, then,” was the sulky reply. 

“ Well, what at all brought you here to-night ? ” 

“I was listening outside; for I thought maybe he’d put 
my name to it, and I’d be handy the way I'd drop in and let 
him face me.” 

** And why would you think he’d give your name and you 
knowing nothing ? ” 

Micky, a little disconcerted, twisted his cap in his hands, 
shifted his feet, and then, in an easy, conversational tone, 
addressed the meeting in general. 

“Twas one evening about three weeks since,” he began, 
‘and meself and a few more were in at Mr. O’Brien’s below 
when Con Regan came in. Well, he was asking me did I 
see many hares around, and I told him that I’d see an odd 
one. ‘And is there anny poaching?’ says he. ‘I suppose 
there must be a bit,’ says I. Then he asked me hadn't 
Father Cleary a gun. And I told him he had. ‘ Would he 
shoot a hare?’ says he. ‘Faith! he’d shoot annything 
that was before him!’ says I. And that’s all there was 
between the two of us.” 

A ripple of laughter followed the ingenuous recital of this 
piece of pot-house gossip. But no smile relaxed the ascetic 
sternness of Father Cleary’s pale face as he turned to the 
secretary and said reproachfully : 

““So with that amount of evidence you publicly accused 
me of killing hares!” 

“ There’s more to it yet,”” Regan answered. “ I asked him 
had he ever seen you shoot a hare, and he said he had, and that 
it was in O’Meara’s big ficld on a Tuesday evening about 
three o’clock.” 

“°Tisn’t true,” protested Carew. 

“‘ Then what made you come up to Regan’s house and ask 
him not to mention your name?” O’Brien had been 
waiting with this question for some time, and now that it 
remained unanswered he exclaimed triumphantly : 

“Isn't the truth of it plain enough for anny one that 
this is the man to blame, and not Con at all?” 

But Father Cleary was young and hot-headed and 
unreasonable. He had learnt that night to the full his power 
over others, and now, in his inexperience, he abused it. 

“ He’d a right to enquire from me before he made a state- 
ment against me,” he said; “ and if the club’s to go on, he'll 
have to resign the secretaryship and put a full apology in the 
press. I couldn’t well be satisfied with less if my name is to 
be cleared.” 

“* You'll do that, Con,” O’Brien said persuasively. 

For a moment it occurred to the sorely-tried Regan to defy 
Cleary and Hally and half the parish and to let the club go to 
the devil in its own way. But he saw the folly of it and said 
quictly : 

“Tis hardly for me to choose, I suppose.” 

Then, with head crect and his great shoulders thrown back, 
he pushed his way through them to the door and passed out 
into the night, apparently unmoved. . . . 

But later, over the fire in the back room of O’Brien’s 
house, the second glass of whisky loosed his tongue, and he 
unburdened his mind to his friend the publican. 

“Twas trying to do the thing too well, I was,” he said 
bitterly. “ "T'was that destroyed me. I intended that anny 
man shouldn’t kill the hares, no matter who he was. And 
when I only carried out the rule they made themselves that 
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a member hearing of a case of poaching should report it at 
a meeting, they couldn’t stand by me, but left me to resign.” 

“* It'll pass over,” said O’Brien calmly. “Sure, ye needn’t 
put much of an apology in the paper, and we have a party 
strong enough to elect you again in a week or so.” 

“ *'Tisn’t that I mind at all, nor yet the trouble with the 
neighbours that may come of it. But I gave me word of 
honour and I broke it—a thing I never did before. And 
*twas he—a pricst—that forced me to it.” 

“And by all accounts he did shoot the hare,” added 
O’Brien. 

** Sure, we all knew that from the first. “T'was the reason 
there was so much fuss made. But they didn’t dare say 
annything—some because it was a priest, and others because 
they thought the club’d be ruined ! ” 

O’Brien perceived the anger in the other’s soul. 

“‘ Will ye have another ‘ half one’ before ye take the 
road ?” he said. 

JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. 


Drama 
UNCLE VANYA 


CLE VANYA is an unforgettably good play. I 

do not think the Stage Society did justice to it ; 

yet there were excellent passages of acting in their 
performance. The play is one of those which require, just 
because the dialogue is so natural, an extreme finesse if its 
values are to be fully brought out. I thought Miss Gillian 
Scaife’s Sonya admirable. Indeed, my respect increases 
every time I see her act. She was excellent and touching 
as the secretary in Mr. Frank Harris’s Bucket Shop a few 
weeks ago, and now in a part nine times as deep she has 
proved herself adequate. That cold word implies great 
praise in this connection. Mr. Guy Rathbone as Uncle 
Vanya was extremely good at moments. When, for instance, 
he stood at the door with the roses, and during the last five 
minutes, while Sonya makes her dim little speech about the 
happy world beyond the grave, where both will forget, she 
thinks, the stale ache of their disappointments. Oh, Mr. 
Rathbone understood his part as he sat there motionless, 
the pencil with which he had been totting up accounts still 
between his fingers, staring before him and suffering as only 
the passive, the empty, the weak can suffer, soothed a little 
—do you know the irony of that ?—by consolations which 
do not console... . At least those two, the uncle and the 
niece, will be sweet and patient towards each other ; that is 
the shred of comfort we spectators carried away when the 
curtain fell on Techekov’s tragedy. It is a real tragedy. It 
has in it the flatness and poignancy of life itself. There is 
no depth of reflection upon humanity at which it were 
inappropriate to discuss this play if one were master of 
obedient words. 

In the garden of a country house in Russia, remote and 
ramshackle as such houses mostly are by our standards, are 
gathered a strange (and yet how familiar!) set of people. 
There is an old lady who never has her nose out of a literary 
essay or a pamphlet, a middle-aged man (Uncle Vanya, her 
son), restless, sensitive, intellectual, a doctor who has a 
poetic passion for forestry, and is bored by his work (he, too, 
like Vanya, feels he has run to seed), a quiet girl who is 
withering on the stalk (Sonya), a queer, simple, gentle 
hanger-on, who contributes a little music and any amount 
of hero-worship when required (he is peculiarly Russian type 
in this sense, that in our country he would not find it so easy 
to graft himself on to a family), a faithful old servant, and 
a retired professor of literature about sixty (father of Sonya 





by a first marriage), and his young, curiously attractive wife. 
These last two have a maleficent influence upon the others, 
and to understand how this influence affects them you must 
appreciate the spiritual atmosphere in which all of them, the 
Professor and his wife included, live and move and have 
their being. 

Tchekov follows in the steps of Tourgenev. His 
favourite theme is disillusionment, and as for the kind of 
beauty he creates, beneathit also might be written “ desolation 
is a delicate thing.”” He is fond of the same kind of setting 
for his stories as Tourgenev : summer woods, an old country 
house full of cultivated people, who talk and talk. There 
you will find the idealist who melts over the futility of his 
own idealism, the girl who keeps a faster clutch upon 
daily duties in order to forget that youth is sliding away 
under her feet, the slightly stronger, clever man turned 
maudlin-cynical after his failure to find a purpose which 
can hold him—to think, so he feels, he, too, should be wasted ! 
—the old woman who only wants things to go on peaceably 
on old humdrum lines. The current of days is slow 
here; ‘the air they breathe is sultry with undischarged 
energy, and broken only by unrefreshing nerve-storms; 
it is an atmosphere of sighs and yawns and self-reproaches, 
vodka, endless tea, and endless discussion. These people 
are like those loosely agglutinated sticks and straws which 
revolve together slowly in some sluggish eddy. They long 
to be detached and ride down the rushing stream, which 
they imagine somewhere near sparkles for ever past them. 
Where it is rushing they do not know. Some day—two 
hundred, five hundred years hence—perhaps life will be life. 
And those blessed heirs of all the ages, will they be grateful 
to their poor predecessors who made them possible? It is 
doubtful—another reason for self-pity. Stop! This 
is ridiculous (so they argue). What are we doing for them ? 
Absolutely nothing. Indeed, what, what is there to do? 
That is the atmosphere in which Tchekov’s intellectuals 
live. It differs from that of Tourgenev’s generation in 
being a still closer air, still more unresponsive to effort and 
hope. There are no Bazarovs or Insarovs to break its 
spell and bring down the violent rains of tragedy. It 
creeps about every man and woman of them like a warm 
muffling mist, narrowing the world to the garden gates. 
We have no right to label this atmosphere “ Russian,” and 
regard it with complacent curiosity. Have you not felt 
that fog in your throat on English lawns, in English houses ? 
Indeed, the main point of difference between this spell- 
bound cultivated Russian society and the English variety 
is not in our favour. If Tchekov’s intellectuals are half 
dead, the other half of them is very much, painfully much, 
alive. They suffer more consciously; there is intensity 
in their lassitude; at least they torture themselves, and 
each other, by displaying each his own bankruptcy. They 
are not comatose and outwardly contented, but sensitive, 
self-conscious, and critical. 


Is it a party in a parlour, 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammed, 
Some sipping punch—some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent, and all—damned ! 


—Wordsworth’s description of an English family circle 
in Hades will not fit them. Damned they may be, but 
silent, no. They have a wail in them which is responsive 
not only to their own frustrations, but to the inevitable 
disillusionment of life. It is this quality in Tchekov’s 
work, birth, though it essentially was, of a phase, a period 
of Russian history, which must keep it fresh : 

Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren! 

Das ist der ewige Gesang. 
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Indeed, when the curtain has been up a little time and we 
have watched the grey-haired Vanya mooning about, tor- 
tured by a tremulous passion for the professor’s wife, longing 
to fall upon her heart, one weak wave of ecstasy, humility, 
and abandonment; watched, too, the restless doctor, 
also attracted to the house by Elena, the zest for his work 
ebbing out of him, we say to ourselves: “* Why, these 
people are suffering from an unduly protracted youth!” 
In Vanya’s elderly passion there is indeed something of the 
piteousness, humiliation, and beauty of a young longing 
that expects everything and does not understand itself. 
All these people, except the professor and the two old women, 
believe that life would be wonderful, if, if, if .... And 
to feel like that is to be, as far as it goes, young. It is young 
to want to prop your ladder against a horn of the moon, 
and also young not to know that though we have immortal 
longings in us, there are—eternal paradox through which 
the work of the world gets done—wonderfully satisfying 
properties in a little real bread. It is like these Tchekov 
characters not to know that. A word or two more about 
them—and if I tell the story in a few sentences, the tragedy 
will be before you; for it is a true tragedy, lying in the 
persons themselves, in their passions and minds, and not 
in the external coincidences. 


First, then, Elena. She has already played her stake. 
In the professor she thought—Heaven help her !—she had 
found a great mind, one it would be good and thrilling 
always to be near. Now, she has found her mistake. She 
is like a ship aground on a mudbank, and the only breezes 
which come to shake her sails are the passions she rouses 
in men, but she does not believe that they will blow her to 
any port where she would be. Like the others she has 
no sense of direction, no destination. Vanya’s helpless 
passion merely pesters her, and what between that and the 
exactions and pomposities of her eminent husband, who, 
now he has retired, only wants to watch his diseases and 
jaw to admirers, she is almost beside herself. (I was not 
satisfied with Miss Ernita Lascelles’s performance in this 
part.) The doctor, Astrov, through knowing better than 
the others what he wants and despising them, does move 
her a little. She nearly . . . but she is afraid. This man 
throws a fascination over poor, plain, dutiful Sonya, too. 
He has that attraction for women which the idealist a little 
damaged often exercises. Astrov, to Sonya, is so fine in 
himself ; his slackness and coarseness are to her but wounds 
he got beneath the devil-defended walls of his peculiar 
virtues. He is a person to be saved (there is joy, too, in that) 
and comforted as well as loved; then he is handsome and 
his voice is beautiful and she is most affectionate. Lastly, 
the old professor, he is an industrious and magniloquent 
fraud. We know his prototypes and regret that so large a 
public should read again with so much admiration what has 
often been written before. For years Uncle Vanya and 
Sonya have slaved on the estate to provide tribute for the 
loquacious monster, the former at first with the conviction 
he was watering the roots of genius. On retirement the 
Professor came to live there, bringing his beautiful, unhappy, 
baleful wife. That was event number one in the play; 
event number two, they departed. In between arrival and 
departure nerve-storms (one of them homicidal), exaspera- 
tions, and draggle-tailed disorder. Astrov seeking to renew 
his capacity to feel by keeping near Elena’s charms, forgets 
his work, Sonya is tortured by his continual presence, 
the long-retarded tide of youth is loosed together with a 
flood of bitterness in Uncle Vanya, and upstairs the tyrannic 
old invalid gasses and scribbles and groans among his 
medicine bottles. 

Elena and Sonya had a rapprochement late one night, 


after the men had been drinking. Elena ever so tenderly 
drew from Sonya her heart’s secret, and both women cried 
and were so happy. She undertook to sound Astrov and 
find out if there was any hope for Sonya. She felt very 
embarrassed next day when she had to speak to him; it 
was too exciting. Did her sensitive antenne tell her that 
they would soon begin to talk about themselves? Yes, 
no, yes; I think so; but, of course, she thought she was 
only thinking of Sonya. It ended by his seizing her in his 
arms, and that moment Vanya, who had been out to pick 
her a bunch of “ autumn roses” (that touch of sentiment 
in his departing words had exasperated her), returned, 
stood in the doorway, and saw them. If a man of forty- 
six could squeal with sudden misery like a child, we should 
have heard him. Then down comes the professor and 
summons a family conclave. He has made a resolve. 
The country is intolerable ; they must sell the estate and 
all live in the town. This is too much for Vanya; he explodes 
at the old vampirine humbug, and wild with hysteria, he 
dashes from the room, crying, “I know what must be 
done!” Everybody flies after him. We heard a shot. 
Of course, we thought he had shot himself. No; in rushed 
the professor leaping like a hare, coat-tails flying, mouth 
open, eyes goggling, and after him Vanya with a revolver 
and Sonya clinging to his arm. He wrenched himself free ; 
fired ; missed again ! 

It is hard to describe the effect of this scene upon one. 
It hits one between wind and water—between laughter and 
tears. The futility! During the last act we live in poor 
Vanya’s heart, feeling his exhaustion, and shame, and that 
dreariest of all sensations: the beginning of life again on 
the flat, when a few hours before it has run shrieking up the 
scale of pain till it seemed the very skies might split. 
If I were a painter and painted the animated features of 
Tragedy I should not forget the puffy, sodden-eyed familiar 
who peeps from behind her with a smile, something kind 
if it were not so vacantly meaningless; I should not forget 
the heavy Goddess Anticlimax. In this act Dr. Astrov 
tries to get from Vanya a bottle of morphia he has pocketed : 
““Go out into the woods and put a bullet through your 
head if you want to, but give me that bottle.” Vanya 
sullenly refuses; but one touch of affection from Sonya 
gets it from him. Then he has to rouse himself to say good- 
bye to the professor, who, of course, is leaving at once, 
and he receives from him a double salute on each cheek, 
perfunctory as the stropping of a razor. Everything has 
been overlooked ; the old man feels now quite sure of his 
tribute. Elena and Astrov have their farewell scene. 
He tells her she has been a fool. Here were woods, even a 
ruin! She is sure to yield to a lover in town sooner or later, 
and hired rooms are not a lovely setting for a love affair. 
She is going, so she kisses him passionately. And at last 
Vanya and Sonya sit down together at the dusty table to 
work ; work that is the only chance. One after the other 
the inhabitants of the house come into the room and settle 
down into their old neglected habits. “They've gone,” 
they say, one after the other, “ they’ve gone.” Astrov has 
gone; Elena has gone; uncle and niece are sitting side by 
side. It is then she comes closer to him and makes that dim 
little speech about the time when all tears will be wiped 
away, when, looking back, even the long years before them 
will seem beautiful. Vanya cannot say a single word. 
The technical qualities of this play are superb. Note that 
soliloquies (there are three or four) do not conflict in the 
least with perfect naturalism in dialogue. Our dramatists’ 
terror of introducing soliloquy is absurd. Mr. Barker, I 
implore you, put this play in your repertory. 

DesmMonD MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WRITE “these lines ”’ just after arriving in Berlin. Not 
f that I have anything to say about that. I merely 
mention the fact. It may explain my difficulties. 
The journey is really very dull. All those hundreds of miles 
over the Great Plain of Europe with never a hill except the 
ridge of Minden, very little water, nothing but endless flat 
fields sprinkled with trees, church spires, and red farmhouses. 
There is simply nothing to look at. If you put your head out 
of the window at Osnabruck, you may see some coal ; and at 
Miinster you may, if you choose, speculate as to which of 
the people on the platform are Anabaptists. That is not 
much during a twelve-hour run from Flushing. 
* - . 

A pleasant travelling companion is an alleviation on such 
occasions. The other occupant of my carriage had points 
about her. She was a young, cheerful, and rather obese 
Jewess going home with a plethora of scarves and wraps, 
several boxes, two lobsters (for her father), and a canary. 
At Goch she was incensed to find that she had to pay a heavy 
duty on the lobsters, so heavy that it would have paid her 
better to get the creatures in Berlin and have a drink on the 
balance. This story might make an illustration for one 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s homely speeches on Free Trade. 
But there was no duty on the canary. In his little cage, 
covered with a green curtain, the canary sat, non-dutiable 
but very phlegmatic. At frequent intervals his mistress 
lifted the green curtain, looked him in the eyes with a 
bewitching smile, and piped “ Peep, Peep.” The bird 
never replied, though perhaps he looked his response. The 
lady then turned to me and said, “Is ’e not a nice bird? Is 
*e not goot?”’ and common politeness—leaving gallantry 
out of the question—compelled me to reply always, “ Yes, 
a beautiful little bird.”” About twice an hour she retired to 
the dining car and came back exuding smiles and sighs. 
“T haf joost ’ad a bifsteck. I dawn’t like steck.”” How true 
it is that in life we have to be content with second-bests ! 
But I did not discuss the matter. 

* +: * 

In intervals of silence I finished Mrs. Russell Barrington’s 
Life of Walter Bagehot (Longmans, 12s. 6d. net). It is a 
strange thing—and unfortunate, since so much material 
has disappeared with the passage of time—that Bagehot 
should have had to wait nearly forty years for a biography. 
But now it has come it is an interesting one. The author 
being Bagehot’s sister-in-law (daughter of James Wilson, who 
founded the Economist), the work has rather a family air. 
Bagehot’s more obvious virtues are a little too much insisted 
upon, and excessive importance is attributed to irrelevant 
details. The long description of his ancestry and birthplace 
for instance might have been curtailed. But the Life is 
well written; it contains a great many interesting letters, 
and it gives a really living picture of one whom Lord Bryce 
has called “ the most original mind of his generation.” 

* * a 

One would wish, however, for a supplement giving a fuller 
analysis of Bagehot’s literary work. Mrs. Barrington 
gives little more than a list of the titles of his essays. It is 
true that to most people Bagehot is still primarily the 
political and economic writer. There are few intelligent 
Englishmen to-day who have not been influenced by The 
English Constitution and, in a lesser degree, by Physics and 
Politics. His Economic Studies make the rudiments of 
political economy as simple and even as entertaining as a 
good fairy-tale, and those who have read Lombard Street 
speak of it as a masterpiece. But the most extraordinary 
thing about it is that this man who knew all about currency, 





who was in the confidence of Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and who invented Treasury Bills was also one of the most 
illuminating and sympathetic literary critics that England 
has ever produced. Personally I find his literary essays 
inferior to those of no other English critic who was not him- 
self a poet, and I am not sure that in some respects, though 
not in all, they are not better than Arnold’s. 
* * * 


Probably Bagehot’s celebrity as an economist militated 
for some years after his death against the popularity of his 
literary work. Many literary people, looking through the 
complete list of his works, and seeing Literary and Bio- 
graphical Studies jostling shoulders with works on money, 
may very pardonably have assumed that these Studies, 
however able, must have been of a dry, hard character, 
They are very far from that ; no English criticism is more 
human than his, less coldly intellectual; his temperament, 
naturally emotional and mystical, was most valuably 
reinforced by the balance, the tolerance, the sanity that 
were developed by his more mundane activities, but the 
temporal man in him never overcame the eternal. Such 
essays as those on Hartley Coleridge, on Shelley, on Dickens, 
on Cowper, on the Edinburgh Reviewers, are bound before 
long to be recognised as among the great classics of English 
criticism. Naturally he was not impeccable ; posterity may 
think, for example, that he attached too much importance 
to his friend Clough. But he is usually completely convincing. 
Take the following passage from the comparison of Words- 
worth and Jeffrey : 


A clear, precise, discriminating intellect shrinks at once from the 
symbolic, the unfounded, the indefinite. The misfortune is that 
mysticism is true. There certainly are kinds of truths, borne in as 
it were instinctively on the human intellect, most influential on the 
character and the heart, yet hardly capable of stringent statement, 
difficult to limit by an elaborate definition. Their course is shadowy ; 
the mind seems rather to have seen than to see them, more to feel after 
than definitely apprehend them. They commonly involve an infinite 
element which, of course, cannot be stated precisely, or else a first 
principle—an original tendency of our intellectual constitution, which 
it is impossible not to feel, and yet which it is hard to extricate in 
terms and words. Of this latter kind is what has been called the 
religion of Nature, or more exactly, perhaps, the religion of the imagina- 
tion. This is an interpretation of the world. Accordingly, to it the 
beauty of the universe has a meaning, its grandeur a soul, its sublimity 
an expression. As we gaze on the faces of those whom we love; as 
we watch the light of life in the dawning of their eyes, and the play of 
their features, and the wildness of their animation; as we trace in 
changing lineaments a varying sign; as a charm and a thrill seem to 
run along the tone of a voice, to haunt the mind with a mere word ; as 
a tone seems to roam in the ear ; as a trembling fancy hears words that 
are unspoken ; so in Nature the mystical sense finds a motion in the 
mountain, and a power in the waves, and a meaning in the long white 
line of the shore, and a thought in the blue of heaven, and a gushing 
soul in the buoyant light, an unbounded being in the vast void of air, 
and 

Wakeful watching in the pointed stars. 

There is a philosophy in this which might be explained, if explaining 
were to our purpose. It might be advanced that there are original 
sources of expression in the essential grandeur and sublimity of Nature, 
of an analogous though fainter kind to those familiar, inexplicable signs 
by which we trace in the very face and outward lineaments of man 
the existence and working of the mind within. But be this as it may, 
it is certain that Mr. Wordsworth preached this kind of religion and that 
Lord Jeffrey did not believe a word of it. 

* * * 


The visionary and the epigrammatist are near allied, and 
both the practical and the ideal in Bagehot are illustrated 
in his own phrase : “ If you would vanquish Earth, you must 
invent Heaven.” Bagehot, as he appeared to ordinary 
people every day, is portrayed in another sentence. “ He 
left many,” it is said, “‘ with the idea that he was a good 
fellow, yet with no idea that he was a great man.” A great 
man can have no better epitaph. Christ, depend upon it, 
put the publicans at their ease. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Lost Tribes. By Grorcre A. BrrmMincHam. 
Elder & Co. 6s. 

Chignett Street: a Provided School. By B. Pau Neuman. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 

2010. By the Author of The Adventures of John Johns. 
T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

Canon Hannay has the genuine comic gift: he exercises 
his fancy in a world where only motives of humour are 
admitted and the writ of conventional morality does not 
run. There are some books in which, just as in real life, 
we should be shocked to find one person consenting to an 
unpleasant thing for the sake of seeing another person 
forced into something still more unpleasant ; but not so in 
The Lost Tribes. We are not at all shocked when the 
shiftless servant, A=neas Sweeny, becomes reconciled to 
being cast for the part of Judas Iscariot in his pleasure at 
hearing Sergeant Ginty (a policeman and “a _ bitter Pro- 
testant ’’) described as Ananias. “ A lady,” he says, “ that 
would say the like of that to the Sergeant may put any name 
she likes on me.” Mrs. Dann, the giver of the names, means 
Annas when she says Ananias, and the slip is by way of 
being a summary of her character. She is an extreme 
instance of the kindly, silly, “ managing,”” moneyed and 
opinionated American ; she descends on the sleepy village 
of Druminawona in Ireland (she is the widow of the vicar’s 
wife’s brother), and brings with her a lot of money, the 
intention of waking the village up, and a recollection of her 
husband’s theory that the Irish are the lost tribes of Israel. 
Her acquaintance with early Italian art enables her, by a 
characteristic mental process, to identify various villagers 
as the very images of Scriptural persons, and before anyone 
else has had time to draw breath she has launched the idea 
of a Miracle Play—guaranteed real medizval—to be adver- 
tised widely in the Press and enacted by simple peasants 
amid natural scenery, and to have for its side-show a sacred 
spring, whose waters are to be bottled and sold with a por- 
trait of the local priest on every bottle. The attempts 
of the priest and the gentle Wordsworthian vicar to divert 
her from her plans, the advent of an ultra-efficient American 
journalist (provided to make love to the vicar’s daughter), 
the rivalries of the local characters, the whirlwind incursion, 
the Irish dialect, the American dialect, the clash of dialects— 
all these may resemble familiar clements of fun, but at any 
rate they are funny. If Canon Hannay has a fault, it is that 
he occasionally spreads the jokes rather thin. Even “ J. J.” 
sometimes nodded : even The Red Hand of Ulster sometimes 
did not grip; and in this book sometimes the movement 
is altogether too slow. It is not worth anyone’s while— 
least of all Canon Hannay’s—to write as the two pages 
about the vicar’s choice of biscuits are written. But Mrs. 
Dann herself is an old dear—there is no other phrase for it. 
She talks with an ingenuous fluency and almost without 
cessation—thus : 


There’s money in the name Druminawona, especially when connected 
in the public mind with a Miracle Play, acted by the descendants of 
those vanished Israelites. We'll boom Druminawona into European 
celebrity. There’s a spaciousness about it which leaves the imagination 
room to saunter round. There’s a kind of meandering melancholy 
which you’d hardly beat among the best place-names in the itinerary of 
the Children of Israel. 


The journalist, Bobby Sebright, is somehow impossible 
without being incredible. Canon Hannay has adopted 
the stage convention of the American and modified it only 
a little by his individual humour. Bobby’s explanation 
: democracy is one of the places where the individuality 
shows : 


We're a democratic country, Mr. Mervyn. We don’t lie down and 
Wag our tails because a bishop or any other kind of lord tells us we 


Smith, 





ought. But when we find that a boss, either bishop or trust-magnate, 
has his finger on the valve of the steam-whistle, and can make citizens 
of any State squeal, or go hush-a-bye, according to his fancy, then we 
take off our hats to that boss and invite him to trample. That's 
democracy. 


But of course it is in the purely Irish parts, the talk of the 
common people and the humours of priest and parson, 
that Canon Hannay is most himself. His method in these 
matters is as well known as it is delightful—a sort of cynical 
geniality, tolerant, humane, casual—a_ perpetual smile 
that broadens constantly into a laugh. 

The author of Chignett Street, too, has his individual 
method, and he too does not always abide by it. A few of 
the stories here collected are mere magazine stuff, lacking 
in conviction and tainted with sentimentality, but most of 
them are conspicuously convincing and unsentimental, as 
fresh in manner as in subject. Mr. Neuman handles with 
equal sympathy the old Board School and the Council 
School into which it has developed. Dirty little boys are 
almost the least prepossessing of human beings. Their 
exterior is sufficient to repel the fastidious adult, and there 
is much more than their exterior to be got over before 
intimacy can be established. To deal with them is to deal 
with a different race. They have different codes and ideals, 
different modes of expression, different desires and satis- 
factions. Mr. Neuman is (and the fact marks him out as 
an extraordinary man) in spiritual sympathy with all that 
is best and most promising in dirty little boys. He does not 
loathe their crude faults nor rhapsodise about their un- 
expected virtues; he merely understands what they want. 
Consequently some of his stories about them are little 
short of masterpieces. The boy who was called George 
Washington because he could not tell the truth is a human 
boy if ever there was one: so is the bully, whose simple 
courage is as remarkable as his simple brutality: so is the 
boy with the artistic temperament, and so again is little 
Rosen, with his complexion “ of that sallow tinge which 
looks dirty even after a washing” and his genius for the 
violin. But the merit of the book lies in its general atmo- 
sphere, not in any single episode. Its main demerit is that 
Mr. Neuman has not always succeeded—who has ?—in 
making boys talk like boys. Anyway, few elementary 
teachers—since few are like the Mr. Worth, the Mr. Ede, 
or the Mr. Traner of these stories—can afford to leave the 
stories unread. Especially valuable is the introduction, 
from which we quote not the valuable part, but a composite 
account of the parable of the Prodigal Son, made up of 
“ howlers ” extracted from the real essays of various boys : 

A old gentleman had two sons and it was the custome in those days 
to divide your goods among your eldest son. And the youngest boy 
said “* Father, give me the portion of land that falls on me”; and he 
gave him his share. And a few months after that the boy gathered 
all his goods together and took his journey to a forren land and there 
he waisted his abstinence in righteous living. And there arose a 
mighty family in that land and he was so hungary that he filed his 
boossom with the casks that the swine heards did eat. And he joined 
a farmer and he sent him out to feed the pigs ; and he would vain have 
filled his belle with the food that the pigs had eaten and no man gave 
unto him. And when he came to again he said “* How many higher 
servants has my father got? I will arise,” and he got up and went 
and went, and while he was yet a long ways off his father saw him and 
he ran to meet him and kneed on his feet and kissed his neck. And the 
son said, “* Make me one of your higher servants.” But the father said 
to the servant girl, ** Go and bring fourth the fated calf and put a ring 
on his fingers and shoes on his feet.” And the elder brother was in the 
field, and when he heard the row he called a servant and asked her 
“What's up?” And she said “* Your son has come home.” And he 
was angery and he would not go indoors. And his father came out 
and treated him, and he said, ‘** Now these many years have I served 
you and you have not given me a little kid, but as soon as this other one 
comes home who has wasted your living with Charlottes you kill for 
him the fathead claf. 


What a prospect for the Werthers of this world ! 
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The most surprising thing about 2010 is its extreme 
naiveté. “The date, 2010 from the new Renascence, is 
of course conventional.”” So are the people who live in 
those stirring times. They are distinguished from people 
of to-day not by any exaltation of motive or character, but 
by a complete lack of any motive or character whatever. 
The sort of argument used in the Women’s Parliament 
makes one suppose the anonymous author to be what the 
governess in The Importance of Being Earnest called a 
womanthrope, until one discovers the sort of argument 
used in the assembly of the whole nation. There is, in fact, 
no sense in anything that anybody says or does. The hero 
performs experiments under (not on) the Isle of Wight— 
but the experiments! The story is one of those lurid 
adventurous stories, with acroplanes, and armies gathering 
in the East, and the unexplained machinations of Oriental 
adventuresses for the destruction of civilisations, such as 
precocious children write in a fair round hand on the spare 
pages of old copy-books. And yet—perhaps partly through 
its very inconsequence—it has considerable interest. It is 
quite easy to read it from cover to cover, and we do not 
doubt that many people will do so. 


LORD DUNSANY’S PLAYS 


Five Plays. By Lorp Dunsany. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


The Gods of the Mountain was performed at the Hay- 
market in 1911. Once upon a time, in the East, there were 
seven hungry beggars. One of them called Agmar was a 
man of nerve and shrewd. The beggars, finding it hard to 
get a living out of their neighbours, decided to visit the 
city of Kongros, and to impersonate there, in dress and 
hieratic gestures, the seven great jade gods of Marma. 
Their imposture succeeded wonderfully, though every 
moment they were in danger of discovery, so very humanly 
did they take to burnt offerings and temple wine. At last 
their worshippers grew suspicious. They sent to Marma to 
see if the seven idols had really left their thrones. The 
beggars, meanwhile, were uneasy, but to their huge relief, 
and, if possible, greater astonishment, the messengers 
reported that the shrines of the gods were indeed empty. 
This relief, however, was short lived ; for a terrible trampling 
was suddenly heard, and in stalked the seven gods them- 
selves, who, with pointing fingers, turned the beggars where 
they sat into idols of green stone. 

This short play is characteristic of Lord Dunsany’s 
imagination. In the first place it takes place in a kingdom 
of fancy, where people might appropriately talk in metre, 
and they do talk, what the author prefers, a simple fanciful 
prose, musical in cadence, not very inventive in metaphor, 
but sufficiently extravagant in sentiment. In the second, 
the emotions reach us mainly through the optie nerve. For 
instance, in this one everything depends upon the tableau 
made by the entry of those green-jade gods and the visible 
impressiveness of the petrifaction before us of the seven 
impostors. So, too, in The Glittering Gate, though here the 
idea is more philosophical. Two burglars, after death, are 
discovered when the curtain rises in a place where the senses 
‘an no longer be satisfied. This condition of their new exist- 
ence is typified by empty beer bottles, which dangle, descend- 
ing like blessings, only to cheat the throats of Jim and Bill. 
At the back of the stage, set in a cliff of granite, stands the 
shining golden door of Heaven. The note of the play is 
sounded in Bill’s first speech: “ I’m getting a bit tired of 
those blooming great stars down there.” So being both of 
them expert cracksmen, they think they’ll tackle the 
enormous door. They work away at its smooth glittering 
surface, imagining the delights behind—that sentimental, 
homely happiness they were not a little starved of on earth. 


The door begins to give ; it opens ; it reveals—the emptiness 
of night again and stars. “ There ain’t no Heaven, Jim!” 
Mocking laughter is heard. ‘“‘ That’s like them. That’s 
very like them. Yes, they’d do that.” And as the laughter 
grows louder down comes the curtain. 

The force with which this climax will strike us on the 
stage will depend upon our seeing that universe of emptiness 
and stars when the door gives way; the irony, upon our 
impression of the inhuman splendour beyond. Lord Dunsany 
as a dramatist has thrown a great responsibility on the scene 
painter; the effectiveness of the idea depends upon the 
scenery. 

Another play, The Lost Silk Hat, tantalises by suggesting 
an allegory which will not fit it completely. To read it, 
and presumably to see it, is as fidgeting as trying to fit a 
tight lid on a flexible round tin: it produces an exasperation 
which increases with each attempt to satisfy it. Outside a 
door in a fashionable London street stands, in great distress, 
a well-dressed man without a hat. He tries to persuade, in 
turn, a labourer, a clerk and a poet to ring the bell and 
fetch his hat from inside. The labourer and the clerk are 
suspicious, and, in spite of offered rewards, refuse. To the 
poet the hatless one explains that he has just parted in 
wrath and despair from his love ; alas, forgetting his hat, 
without which he cannot face the streets. The poet (for no 
significant reason) refuses also to fetch the hat, but he is 
interested in the situation : here is a lover who has vowed 
desperate things. He tries to dissuade him from going back, 
and makes light of the loss of a hat; he divines that if the 
lovers meet they will make it up, and that the story will end 
in duil domesticity instead of sorrow and adventure. The 
hatless one re-enters ; we hear the strains of a duet. Now, 
what does the hat typify? Convention? Then why 
should the clerk and labourer refuse to fetch it ? And is the 
poet meant to be wise or a goose? Lord Dunsany 
may reply that we are unduly literal. But this little 
play is a piece which should work out completely. The 
playwright must never be merely freakish unless he aims at 
beauty only. Since an idea is hinted at it should be really 
there and control each moment of the dialogue. Lord 
Dunsany has written some admirable passages of fanciful 
prose. He has a curious, inventive fancy, but his work for 
the stage shows he does not estimate at its value the import- 
ance of combining point with fancy. 


COMMONSENSE ECONOMICS 
Wealth. By Epwin Cannan. King. 38s. 6d. net. 


The besetting sin of professors of economics is an uncon- 
scious delight in subtlety for its own sake. Professor 
Cannan is singularly free from this defect. In his analysis 
of the nature and conditions of wealth he ploughs a straight 
furrow across many of the conceptions over which genera- 
tions of economic students have been taught to wrangle to 
little purpose. His work does not seem to represent a 
theory of economics. It conveys the impression throughout 
of systematised common sense. It should appeal as much 
to the business man or workman in search of a guide to clear 
thinking on economic problems as to the expert familiar 
with the “ Principles of Economies ” or the “* Text-books of 
Political Economy ” of a dozen or twenty authors. 

To adopt the plan of avoiding a subtle phraseology, and 
treading persistently along the common path of everyday 
experience, might seem at first sight to simplify the task of 
composing an economic text-book. But if some difficulties 
of the ordinary theoretical writer are removed, others are 
substituted for them. Fora great deal of Professor Cannan’s 
argument is based on observations of human nature— 
perhaps rather of human nature in Western Europe or !n 
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the Anglo-Saxon world—with regard to which even the 
acutest minds are liable to differ. Every reader of Professor 
Cannan’s book will bave his quarrel with many passages ; 
and probably no two readers will sclect the same passages 
to quarrel with. Thus, on p. 77, Professor Cannan states 
that “ by far the greater number of men and women have 
acquired the habit of industry because they were persuaded 
or driven to work by influences brought to bear on them by 
the family when they were children . . . the kiss of the 
mother . . . the stick of the father . . . the gibes of elder 
brothers and sisters ... the appealing cries of hungry 
younger ones.”’” Many, perhaps most persons, will feel that 
here the writer is over-estimating the lazy and more or less 
egotistical elements in human nature, and ignoring the 
creative impulse, the desire to make or do something for its 
own sake (even down to running errands or minding a van), 
which is so evident in children from the earliest age, and 
which is perhaps the most powerful influence in forming more 
or less automatic habits of work. Then, again, the chapter 
on “ The Controlling Power of Demand ” makes no allow- 
ance for the power of business, and in particular trusts to 
influence the character of demand by all the tricks of pushing 
sales. The argument in favour of the view that the share 
of property-owners in the national income has tended to 
inerease since primitive times is too superficial to be of 
much value. It is true, as Professor Cannan points out, 
that property existed in much less complicated forms in the 
past. But general reflection suggests that the relatively 
large military and ecclesiastical parasitic classes of the 
Middle Ages not improbably absorbed a greater proportion 
of the national income than all the property-holders of the 
present day. At any rate the question is too complicated 
to be treated in as simple a manner as that which is employed 
by ProfessorCannan. On page 200 it is suggested that there 
is a chronic shortage of persons trained to the occupations 
requiring an expensive education, and that this is one of the 
main causes of their relatively high remuneration. But 
surely these statements contradict obvious facts. There is 
a surplus of barristers, solicitors, and highly trained engineers 
in this country. Similarly there is at the present moment 
in Austria an agitation against the excessive number of 
doctors and also of persons with a legal right to civil service 
employment. In so far as the professional classes succeed 
(as they do in the main in Anglo-Saxon countries, but not 
always elsewhere) in obtaining a relatively high standard 
of payment, the main cause is probably their ability to 
enforce professional etiquette, to check undercutting, to 
inspire in their clients a distrust of the cheap article and so 
to maintain a scale of fees established by long custom or, 
as in the case of solicitors, even by law. 

But these are in the main minor criticisms. Where we 
differ from Professor Cannan in matters of general principle 
the questions at issue are too far-reaching to be discussed 
in a few lines. No one can read this book without feeling 
assisted to clearer thinking in one branch of economics or 
another. There is not an obscure paragraph between its 
covers. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN 
The Confederation of Europe: A Study of the European 
Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experiment in the Inter- 
national Organisation of Peace. By W. ALison 
Purturps. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

History is the one thing that can repeat itself without 
becoming tedious. Its repetitions have a delicate irony 
which is absent from those of divines, Lords Justices, and 
variety artists. The periodical recurrence of world-move- 





ments is a spectacle of infinite humour, because there is 
nothing more refreshing than the sight of one generation 
heroically adopting a lost cause without noticing that their 
own fathers lost it. People are so advanced nowadays that 
they are catching up their ancestors; it is like a pioneer 
striding bravely along to clear the way with his axe and his 
leather apron and making the delicious discovery that he 
is in rear of another army. This fascinating habit is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the modern movement for Euro- 
pean unity: it would make Metternich feel young again. 
In the decade which followed the French Empire the Con- 
tinent was united by its diplomatists into what was in effect 
a single state governed by a general assembly. The greatest 
of modern aspirations was satisfied by the Holy Alliance ; 
Alexander I. did for Europe the work which Nicholas II. 
has failed to do, and Mr. Norman Angell has been anticipated 
by Metternich. You may know when a man thinks he is 
making history for his sons that he is probably behaving like 
his grandfather. 

There could be no better record of the ideas and diplomacy 
of this time than the present volume. Mr. Alison Phillips 
has already demonstrated his familiarity with it in the 
Cambridge Modern History, and his elaboration of an 
admirable chapter on the Congresses into a complete study is 
thoroughly welcome. The attempt to govern Europe by 
concert is one of the most illuminating failures in history ; 
the work which Mr. Wells proposes for the Conference of 
Brissago was done at Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlsbad, Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona by the high-waisted diplomats of 1820, 
and the irremediable destruction of it by the appearance of 
national problems forms an instructive termination. The 
Holy Alliance set out to govern Europe on a basis of dogmatic 
theology ; a modern Sanhedrim would probably substitute 
economics, and the results would not be dissimilar. The 
history of a failure possesses a unity which is denied to more 
lasting achievements, and the narrative which Mr. Phillips 
presents is symmetrical and self-contained. When the 
Governments of Central and Eastern Europe induced their 
subjects to co-operate against the French Empire, they swept 
the Continent in two years; the map of Europe, which Pitt 
had folded up in 1806, was unrolled and the tracing of new 
frontiers at Vienna provided the board for a fresh game. 
There were two players: Alexander I. and Metternich. 
Alexander was not the simple pietist that Mr. Phillips some- 
times presents; Napoleon, who was himself a considerable 
performer, complained bitterly of “Le Talma du Nord.” 
Probably he was sincere in his evangelical religion, and the 
mysticism which made Frederick William IV. only ridiculous 
lent dignity to a handsome Czar; but Russian policy is 
more likely to have been the mainspring of his actions than 
the theology of Madame de Kriidener or even the private 
ideals which Mr. Phillips reveals in the new Instructions to 
Novosiltsov, and Russian policy demanded that Western 
Europe should be kept busy whilst Holy Russia completed 
the trace of its western frontier. The result was the forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance and the generous provision by 
Alexander of a series of diversions; his first proposal was 
the fantastic Barbary crusade of 1816, followed immediately 
by the larger programme of the American diversion. 
Alexander, with his eye on Finland and Poland, proposed a 
policy of wholesale intervention against the scandalous 
Jacobinism of Latin America. Metternich, who was a 
Liberal within the narrow limits imposed upon an Austrian 
minister, objected and defeated Alexander at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, one of the earliest instances of what 
M. Hanotaux calls diplomatie thermale. The next explosion 
came from Spain, and in a few months Naples took the 
blaze; Metternich was converted from his policy of non- 
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intervention by the necessary opposition to nationalism of 
-a Hapsburg minister, and when the last Congress met behind 
the Austrian guns at Verona the Greek islands had caught 
the taint of nationalism, and the fissures in the confedera- 
tion of Europe brought it crumbling down. The villain 
of the piece was not Metternich, whatever M. Rostand 
may think, but Alexander, and the lesson of it is that Europe, 
which is a tract of land inhabited by nations, cannot be 
governed by a single synod. 


MR. HOLIDAY’S REMINISCENCES 


Reminiscences of My Life. By Henry Ho.ipay. Heine- 
mann. 16s. net. 


In spite of a few good stories, and some details about his 
own work in church decoration, this book of Mr. Holiday’s 
makes but tiring reading. At one time we find passages 
such as this : 

I went in April by Loch Lomond to the Trossachs, where I stayed a 
few days, and then by St. Fillians to Brechin. In September I went 
first to Brechin, and then across by Loch Awe to Oban, and on by the 
Caledonian Canal to Inverness and to Nairn, where I stayed the inside of 
a week with my kind friends Lady Jane and Miss Rose Lindsay. On 
both occasions I was most hospitably entertained at Brechin by the 
Rey. Mr. Hutchinson, the minister in charge. 

Then, when the reader tires of these details and turns over 
the pages to look for criticism of men or things, he may 
only come on so brief and terrifying a sentence as : 

I have not mentioned the Futurists : brainless hooliganism does not 
call for criticism. 


Frankly, it is a pity that Mr. Holiday did not submit his 
recollections to some friend rather more accustomed to 
writing, who would have cut out about two-thirds of this 
book and then proceeded to dust and embellish the re- 
mainder. As it stands, this large volume of nearly five 
hundred pages has neither form nor attractiveness. Mr. 
Holiday’s modesty seems to prevent him making the most of 
his numerous friendships and acquaintances—he has nothing 
of Mr. Hueffer’s knowledge of the past, although he must be 
nearly twice Mr. Hueffer’s age—and his opinions on such 
subjects as Woman’s Suffrage and Home Rule are not of 
sufficient liveliness to make his accounts anything but 
difficult reading. 

Ruskin long ago said the final word about Mr. Holiday’s 
position as a painter. In his Academy Notes of 1859 he 
wrote, apropos of the Calais Burgesses : “* It is a fair repre- 
sentation of the class of pictures now produced in numbers 
by the advancing school, which, with considerable merit, have 
the general demerit of making us feel in an instant that they 
would never have been painted had not others shown how; 
and the greater demerit of slightly blunting the enjoyment 
of the work of original men.” The remarkable thing about 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement was the constructive excel- 
lence of its camp-followers. The more recent artistic move- 
ments, from Impressionism to Cubism, have all been in 
immediate danger of death from the antics of the minor men. 
There is nothing, however, ridiculous in the work of such 
men as Mr. Holiday, Mr. Southall, or Mr. Walter Crane. 
While they lack the intense passion of Rossetti, the genuine 
if thin idealism of Burne-Jones, the rude force of Madox 
Brown, and the emotional beauty of Arthur Hughes, their 
pictures are honest and decoratively often beautiful. 

Mr. Holiday’s most important work is his stained glass : 
and here, again, while he cannot claim to be on a level with 
that of the early Pre-Raphaelites, his work is immeasurably 
superior to the ordinary productions of the great commercial 
firms, which spoil the windows of most of our modern 
churches. It is better than the painting, precisely because 





— 


of the presence in it of that element of craft which it was at 
once the strength and the weakness of the Pre-Raphaelites 
to emphasise. 

In his long life—he was born in 1839—Mr. Holiday has met 
many important and amusing people: and of some he has 
amusing stories to tell. We like particularly his little anec- 
dote of Whistler ; it is more frankly foolish and less “ clever ” 
than most Whistler retorts. Whistler came to see an exhibi- 
tion of rejected pictures which Hunt and Mr. Holiday 
arranged in 1863 at the Cosmopolitan Club. Among other 
visitors was 
old Redgrave, R.A. He was entirely sympathetic, and confessed 
candidly that the Council had been to blame. He made the best case 
he could for his colleagues, pointed out the difficulties the Council had 
to contend with, the great number of pictures they had to inspect, and 
said, “* You know, they can’t hang everything that comes in higgledy- 
piggledy.”” ‘* Why,” exclaimed Whistler, with vehemence, ‘ what do 
you call your present exhibition ?_ Isn't that higgledy—and particularly 
piggledy ?” 

Mr. Holiday met Pater, but has nothing of interest to 
record about this author except that Pater accused him of 
medievalism : he was also intimate with Mr. Gladstone, who 
appears in his eyes as the thoroughly fascinating old gentle- 





man—a side he seems invariably to have presented to all save 
politicians. There are, however, no good anecdotes about 


Gladstone, but there is an excellent one of Sir Andrew 
Clark : 

A patient of Sir Andrew’s whom he dieted very strictly, sitting near 
him at a dinner party, when the servants were filling the champagne- 
glasses, Sir Andrew’s included, said, “I see, Sir Andrew, you don't 
follow the advice you give your patients.” ‘“‘ How so?” said Sir 
Andrew. ‘“ Why, you wouldn’t allow me to drink champagne as freely 
as you are doing now.” ‘“ My dear sir, you don’t understand the 
exigencies of the profession; I dare say you won't find forty letters 
waiting to be answered when you get home to-night.” “* Very likely 
not ; but you surely don’t mean to say that drinking freely of cham- 
pagne is the best preparation for answering forty letters ?”’ “* Certainly 
not,” said Sir Andrew, “ but it’s a first-rate thing for getting you into 
that state of mind that you don’t care a damn whether they are answered 
or not.” 


There is a pleasant picture of Ruskin, denouncing progress, 
and declaiming that he “ was brought up to the Protestant 
faith, and consequently knew nothing whatever about 
Christianity.” 


IMPERIAL BURDENS 
Une Lourde Tache. By GasrieL Bonvator. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50c. 


A thoughtful Spaniard once told the writer that in Spanish 
history there had been two germs of national decadence— 
—the expulsion of the Moors from Spain and the discovery 
by Columbus of America. It seems that Gabriel Bonvalot 
upholds the second part of this contention: he starts Une 
Lourde Tdche with a brief, stinging account of Spain's 
demoralisation by its colonies. He does not attack the 
principle of imperialism: he grants—though with satire ip 
the admission—that the “ heavy task” is in itself healthy 
and profitable, and so he aims to show ways of altering 
administrative methods in such a way that imperialism may 
become less burdensome to the white and black colonial 
populations and at the same time more profitable to the 
métropole. After demonstrating the rottenness of the 
Spanish colonial system, he points in contrast to the success 
of the English, then analyses the faults of the French 
methods, and finally gives the lines of reform which he 
thinks would eliminate these mistakes. 

M. Bonvalot flatters the British people (many may think 
more than they deserve), but not the British Government. 
The people have, he intimates, a natural temperament for 
colonising and a love of hard work which has caused them 
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to select fertile and sparsely populated districts where the 
climate encourages laziness. In India it has been the 
reverse, and in the long section (the most interesting to 
British readers) dealing with India, though he still has 
praise for the administrators, he severely criticises the 
English home Government and the well-meaning insular 
Liberals who want to impose European liberty, English 
morality, and Western book-learning on peoples who cannot 
and do not want to understand European ideas. Most 
absurd of all does he consider the idea of forming a self- 
governing nation out of a continent as large as Europe 
without Russia. Then the author immediately falls into 
a worse error himself by generalising about the character of 
the “natives,” as one might speak of the properties of 
nitrogen. As well might a Chinese philosopher dogmatise 
on the invariable character of “ the white man.” 

The book as a whole is notable for its discreet omissions. 
There is no mention of what the French Socialist Press 
always calls the Government “ brigandage ”’ in Morocco, 
and M. Bonvalot also avoids touching the South African 
gold-mining question. He mentions the inevitable “ march 
of events,” but does not allow for the hypothesis that, in 
the East itself, this march would not have stopped even 
had the Western democracy left Oriental conservatism and 
tropical easy-going scrvility free to follow its own road. 
Amongst the chief features of French administration which 
he attacks are: the imposing, on people (including those 
in India) who do not understand it, of a system of private 
property in land, and so giving them the power of selling 
their land, leaving their hands idle; the changing of com- 
fortable slavery into uncomfortable wagery ; undue cen- 
tralisation ; multiplication of functionaries and excessive 
waste of funds; ridiculous frequency in the change of 
administrators ; and, above all, official ignorance of native 
languages and customs. What the author considers to be 
chiefly wanted is the selection of better men as administrators. 
But his very readable preface is so satirical that it might 
almost have been written by an airily cynical critic of his 
own work, and the reader is left with an impression that to 
M. Bonvalot the riddle of Imperialism is : Who on earth has 
been the gainer from this heavy task which Europeans have 
imposed upon themselves? and that after all he is not 
perfectly certain what the answer is. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Reflections on the Problems of India. By A. S. N. Wanra. Dent. 
3s. net. 


‘ 


One gathers from the title page that the author was formerly a 
Professor of History in a Bombay college, and it may be that in that 
fact we have an explanation of the academic nature of his reflections. 
Some of Mr. Wadia’s views have very little relevance to the realities 
of Indian politics, and driven to their logical conclusion are tanta- 
mount to a demand—which he almost declares in so many words— 
that the hand of the clock should remain stationary. It appears that 
his quarrel with Indian reformers is part of his feud with the whole 
trend of modern civilisation. For instance, in opposing the spread of 
Elementary Education in India, he says : “ It is time that the bubble 
of progress was pricked ’’—and proceeds to acquit himself of his self- 
imposed task with the aid of copious quotations from Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Plato, Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, and others. The same spirit pervades 
his lengthy defence of the Caste System—an institution which, what- 
ever may have been its original utility, has for successive centuries 
operated as a potent instrument for the degradation of the Indian 
masses. This has come to be clearly recognised by enlightened opinion 
in India, and not least by Hindu leaders of unimpeachable authority, 
who have categorically declared that for any scheme of national 
regeneration to be fruitful the foundations of the Caste System must 
be undermined and its rigours relaxed. Yet Mr. Wadia would hug it 
everlastingly because of his mania for Manu—“ the first and greatest 
of Immortals,” as he calls him in a frenzy of adoration. The author's 


concluding chapter—* Political Future *—while revealing an inade- 
quate grasp of the spirit animating new tendencies in national activity, 
contains some thoughtful suggestions. We would commend to 


British officials in India his earnest plea for a clearer understanding 
on their part of the true scope of the ** work of their hands.” 
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THE CRADLE OF MANKIND. 
LIFE IN EASTERN KURDISTAN. By W. A. 
WIGRAM, D.D., and EDGAR T. A. WIGRAM. 
Containing 40 full-page illustrations with 6 plans and 
asketch map. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK ABOUT AUTHORS. ®eFtec- 
TIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A _ BOOK- 
WRIGHT. By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. net 


THE MOTOR ROUTES OF GER- 
MANY. THROUGH NORTH-EASTERN 
FRANCE AND HOLLAND TO THE RHINE, 
THE MOSELLE, THE BLACK FOREST, THE 
THURINGIAN FOREST, THE TAUNUS AND 
BAVARIA. By HENRY J. HECHT. In the well-known 
MOTOR ROUTES SERIES, Edited by GORDON 
HOME. With 16 full-page illustrations in colour, and 
54 route maps and town plans. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s. net; Leather, price 7s. 6d. net. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE IN- 
STRUMENTS. _ A MANUAL oF PRACTI- 


CAL LAW. By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 


FRESH VOYAGES ON UN- 
FREQUENTED WATERS. By T. K. CHEYNE, 
D.Litt., D.D. _Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS P 
By Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. Authorised 
translation by Mrs. W. R. Boyce Gibson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF MOR- 
TALITY AND SICKNESS TABLES: A PRIMER. 
By W. PALIN ELDERTON and R. C, FIPPARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


COMMON’ BRITISH BEETLES. 
‘* Peeps at Nature’’ Series. By Rev. CHARLES A. 
HALL, F.R.M.S. Large crown 8vo, cloth, containing 
8 full page illustrations in colour and about 20 in black 
and white from photographs. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FORTHE PAPERS. 
HOW TO TAKE AND PLACE THEM. By JOHN 
EVERARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, containing 19 page 
illustrations. Price 1s. net. 


PLAYWRITING FOR THE CINEMA. 
DEALING WITH THE WRITING AND MARKETING 
OF SCENARIO. By ERNEST A. DENCH. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 1s. net. 


BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Edited by JOHN D. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E. Fifth Edition, completing 30,000 copies. 
Revised and much Enlarged. Containing 425 illus- 
trations, 12 being full-page in colour. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the managemert of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 





Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions. By ArNowy Hautrary 
Werner Laurie. 18s. net. 


There cannot have been, in the last century, any more inconsiderable 
event than Disraeli’s calling Goldwin Smith a “ social parasite” and 
a “ wild man of the cloister.” And why Goldwin Smith should, for 
forty years, have fancied that the world was interested in it, and why 
Mr. Haultain should, now that the poor old man is gone, keep turning 
out books largely concerned with that babyish encounter is more than 
anyone can understand. Having edited Goldwin Smith’s reminiscences 
and his letters, Mr. Haultain has now begun to empty his commonplace 
box ; and here, accordingly, are all the dreary opinions served up once 
more, lightened only by a few quite amusing stories. For the rest, it 
is this kind of thing : 


“*Ah! Swinburne. Swinburne is a ranting raving creature 
. . » He belongs to the revolutionary school. So did Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. I never could see much in that woman; never 
could see much . . . I never heard Mazzini mention Swinburne . , . 
I knew Mazzini. Mazzini was a philosophical man of action. Very 
different from Swinburne . . . Very ’—and he mumbled things | 
could not catch!” 


The Reporters’ Gallery. By Micnaet Macponacu., Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s. net. 


The greater part of this book is historical, and traces the practice of 
parliamentary reporting from the times when this was done surrep- 
titiously and in defiance of all regulations, to our own day, when the 
absence of pressmen is virtually regarded as an adequate reason for 
the adjournment of a debate. Not the least interesting of Mr. Mac- 
donagh’s chapters are those which describe how parliamentary reporting 
fared in the hands of Samuel Johnson and Coleridge. Although the 
Doctor confessed that he “ never was in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons but once,” he used to receive notes of proceedings from 
which he fabricated his reports, taking care “that the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it.” Some specimens of his “ reports” 
testify, by their endless and uninterrupted flow of latinisms, how much 
Johnson drew upon himself for his matter. Coleridge reported for 
the Morning Post, and had a seat in the House of Commons Gallery. 
He relied upon scrappy notes, his unreliable memory, and his vivid 
imagination for his reports, in consequence of all which the Morning 
Post contained versions which, while they differed in most respects 
from those of Hansard or the Times, are very spirited, and far more 
likely to attract attention than the quasi-official renderings of Hansard. 
There are many amusing anecdotes in Mr. Macdonagh’s book, which is 
the work of a journalist whose own quarter-century of experiences in 
the Press Gallery is his principal qualification for its authorship. 


Browning’s Heroines. By Eruen CotsurN Mayne. With fron- 
tispiece and other decorations by MAxweELt Armrretp. Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net. 

Miss Mayne’s study of Byron proved that detailed knowledge 
of history and literature was at the service of her lively pen. This 
book shows the same qualities, combined with pride and belief in her 
sex and delicacy of insight. Her language is often both involved and 
jerky, as though it laboured to keep pace with the rapidity of her 
thought ; amid strangely tortuous sentences we constantly find flashes 
of vivid discrimination and interpretation, as in the particularly 
striking analysis of ‘** James Lee’s Wife” : ** her incompleteness was of 
the kind that in this relation never fails to fail : his of the kind that, 
more often than not, succeeds.” 

Among Browning’s women her favourite is Balaustion : she empha- 
sises the “ passion for intellectual beauty” which is the Rhodian’s 
distinctive note, as well as “* the Browning marks of gaiety, courage, 
trust.” One remembers Ninon de l’Enclos’ “ la joie de esprit en marque 
la force.” Miss Mayne regrets that even Browning gave a dispropor- 
tionate place to Woman as Victim, paying a (subconsciously half- 
hearted) homage to convention. Her verdict on that bloodless ab- 
surdity Mildred Tresham is excellent: she says, quoting Mildred’s 
whimper of self-abasement: “J fell: no woman, in any extremity, 
says that ; that is what is said by others of her. And God forgot me— 
is this the thought of one who ‘ loves him so’ ? ” 


The New Testament: The Authorised Version, corrected. By >" 
Epwarp CLarKe. Smith, Elder & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sir Edward Clarke is accustomed to read the lessons at his parish 
church, and he has made a practice of comparing week by week the 
appointed lessons in the Authorised and the Revised Versions, - 
adopting the corrections of the latter wherever they dealt with mater 
errors in translation. This practice he has now carried out for the 
whole New Testament, and his edition, being printed without marginal 
references, has at all events the merit of being readable as a book. 
The objection, however, to Sir Edward Clarke's method is that it does 
not succeed in removing material errors, as the reader may discover 
for himself by turning to a few of the test passages. 
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Ghosts in Solid Form. By Gamerer Boiron. William Rider & Son, 
Ltd. Is. net. 

Mr. Bolton’s little handbook deals entirely with one kind of the 
alleged phenomena of spiritualism—with ‘“ materialisations.” His 
motto is: “* A single grain of solid Fact is worth ten tons of Theory,” 
and he claims to narrate facts that have come under his own personal 
scrutiny. He records instances in which living, breathing human 
beings, soft and warm to the touch, have been formed apparently out 
of a “doughy” substance proceeding from a “ Sensitive” in the 
presence of experimenters. Of course we do not cast the smallest 
doubt on Mr. Bolton’s good faith, but he will agree with us that no sane 
person is going to believe such things second-hand, however good the 
authority : we must ask to see for ourselves, and since, on Mr. Bolton’s 
own confession, these manifestations require a “* Sensitive *’ specially 
adapted to the purpose, and “* Sensitives for materialisation are 
extremely rare, not more than two or three being found to-day amidst 
the teeming millions who inhabit the British Islands,” we shall 
probably have to carry our scepticism with us to the grave. 


Sexual Ethics. By Rosertr Micuets. Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
6s. 


The author is connected both in blood and in domicile with Italy, 
Germany, and France. Perhaps the most interesting and valuable part 
of his book consists of the description of the effects upon certain phases 
of the sex problem in these countries of differences in national character 
and customs. Beyond this there is little of importance in the book 
which is not the subject of more profound and illuminating discussion 
in Mr. Havelock Ellis’s well-known treatise. Professor Michels advocates 
pre-marital celibacy on the part of men, and also strongly defends the 
use of preventives in marriage. Apparently the propaganda against 
the latter custom is stronger in Italy than in England or Germany. 


Mrs. Besant and the Present Crisis in the Theosophical Society. By 
EuGcine Lévy. London: Heywood-Smith. 1s. net. 

The author is a Theosophist, who protests against the recent activities 
of Mrs. Besant. While he has much to say on the alleged suppression 
of the German section of the T.S. and Mrs. Besant’s peculiar views on 
Christ, he is most concerned with her claim that “ Aleyone,” an Indian 
boy she has educated, is the Saviour on His Second Coming. 


THE CITY 
TT: Stock Exchange has still been nervous, but a 


secret cause of depression has made itself apparent 

in the news that a large operator in London has 
found himself in difficulties, and that his account was so 
enormous that certain banks have helped him. This means 
that the banks have taken over the position. I hear that the 
speculator referred to was “ carrying’ something like one 
million pounds in Canadian Pacific securities, considerably 
over that amount in Grand Trunk securities, as well as a 
large amount of Lake Superior Corporation securities, paying 
differences on them from account to account. Forced 
liquidation of these enormous blocks of securities would have 
brought about a panic, so that some of the banks interested 
have intervened. The moral is that if you are large enough 
to speculate in millions you are not allowed to fail. With 
this source of weakness removed the market should be some- 
what relieved ; but it takes a great deal of genuine invest- 
ment buying to counteract such huge bull speculations. 
Genuine investment securities maintain a firm tone, however, 
and for them the outlook is, if anything, improved. 


* * * 


State and municipal ownership of public utilities is making 
remarkable headway in Canada. Most of the provinces 
have their hydro-electric commissions supplying cheap power 
to the various cities, manufacturers, ete. The financial 
difficulties of the Canadian Northern Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway have damped down a good deal of the 
enthusiasm that used to be felt for construction of railways 
by private capital, and in the case of the first-named trunk 
railroad the Canadian Government has had to intervene. It 
now owns 40 per cent. of the Ordinary capital and virtually 
controls the undertaking ; what is going to happen to the 
other new trans-continental line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
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THE THELWALL RAPID 
SYSTEM OF SIGHT-READING. | 


By Twelve Lessons in this System 
what has hitherto been the 
unattainable desire of pianists 
is quickly and easily acquired. 
“ Mr. Thelwall has invented a method of enabling any- 
one of ordinary intelligence, having some knowledge of 
music, to become a fluent sight-reader in three or four 


months.” —The Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Mr. Thelwall has turned his attention to the great 





problem of sight reading with excellent results. ... The 
system is the ripe work of years of experiments, a theory ; 
founded upon practical common-sense.""—The Windsor 
Magazine. ' 


“ I have no hesitation in saying that the Thelwall system |} 
cannot fail to give satisfactory results, according to the 
aptitude of the pupil.” —Referee. 

“I heartily wish you the success with your system that 
you deserve, and you have my consent to use my name as 
being one who strongly approves of your method.” — 


LANDON RONALD. 

DR. BORLAND, Musical Adviser to the Central 
Educational Authority of London, wrote a full and most 
favourable report on the general character and details of 
the Thelwall system, and SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE /fally 
endorsed this report. 
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QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees— Messrs Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FIVE LECTURES BY 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society.) 
SUBJECT: 


MYSTICISM 


ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 





May 17. The Meaning and Method May 31. The Christ-Idea. 
of Mysticism. June 7. The Man-Idea. 
» 24 The God-Idea. » 14. Interpretations. 
At 7 p.m. 


Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. Admission—Is., and 6d., and Free. 
AH applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. Apply 
to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W.; The Theosophical Society, 
19, Tavistock Square, W.C.; The Order of the Star in the East, 290, Regent Street, W.; or 
The Queen's Hall, Langham Place, W. 
(Sole Lessees— 


QUEEN’S (Small) HALL qi e688" La 
THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
BARON WALLEEN 
7 . Will give TWO LECTURES on the p 
Occult Scientific Investigations of Rudolf Steiner. 
FRIDAY, MAY 22, at 8. | WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, at 8. 


Tickets 3s., 2s., Is.. 6d., and free, usual agents. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's 
Hall; and of Joun Warxins, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The School of Social Science and of Training for 
Social Work. 








Two Scholarships of the value of £50 each, one for Men 
and one for Women, are offered for the Session 1914-1915 
The holders are expected to qualify for the Diploma of the 
School in the theory and practice of Social Work, and 
should, if possible, go into residence at the University 
Settlement for Men, or the Victoria Settlement for Women. 
Preference will be given to graduates of a University or 
those with some previous experience of Social Work. 








SIXPENCE 
IMPORTANT TO SOCIALISTS AND TRADE UNIONISTS. 


INTEREST, GOLD AND BANKING: | 


A Discourse on Democratic Finance. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, THREADNEEDIE ST., E.C. 
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remains to be seen. Many of the provinces, however, require 
additional railways, and Ontario is now considering a measure 
introduced by the Hon. Adam Beck for the construction of a 
system of radial railways, the finance of which is so good that 
it deserves attention. The proposal is that the capital re- 
quired for the railways shall be obtained by issues of Bonds 
by the Hydro-Electric Commission, guaranteed by the pro- 
vince. The Hydro-Electric Commission or Government will 
in turn be protected by the deposit with them of Debentures 
(or Loan Stock) of the municipalities interested in the rail- 
ways, covering the expenditure made ; and the interest and 
sinking fund, as well as any possible deficit, will have to be 
met by the municipalities interested. Repayment of the 
Bonds will be spread over fifty years, and in order to lighten 
the financial burden of the first ten years, during which 
traffics have to be built up, the sinking fund will not com- 
mence until after that period. The Bonds issued by the 
Hydro-Electric Commission are to be a first mortgage on the 
railway, and the responsibility for entering upon such a 
scheme of construction falls entirely upon the municipalities 
interested. The scheme is good, for it enables various 
municipalities to work together, and, instead of each issuing 
its own small loan at a high rate of interest, to enjoy the 
advantages of the superior credit of the province, which runs 


no risk. 
aK cK XK 


Reference in the preceding note to the Hydro-Electric 
Commission directs attention to the growth of these electric 
power stations, the energy being derived from water power. 
In Scandinavia, Switzerland, France and Italy enormous 
works of this description are in progress, and the manner in 
which this promises to revolutionise industry is well brought 
out in the following extract from a lecture given recently in 
New York by Mr. T. Commerford Martin, in which it will be 
noticed this gentleman points out that already as a result 
supremacy in cotton manufacture is passing from the New 
England States to the Southern States. Mr. Martin said: 

We have had lately, in the last five or six years, a wonderful outburst 
and development of hydro-electric plants for power transmission, so that 
some of these plants have circuits operating at seventy thousand volts 
over distances of 210, 240 and 250. If you will start out from Wasli- 
ington in the morning for the southern gateway, Atlanta, the whole 
day long shining tracks of steel will be overpassed and criss-crossed by 
the shining tracks of aluminium and copper, distributing power from 
three or four great plants to hundreds and hundreds of cotton mills and 
factories all over the South. And those electric tracks overhead are carry- 
ing more power in @ few hours than all those steel tracks can carry in days 
in the shape of coal. And more than that, with the wonderful electrical 
power development in the South, the South to-day has run ahead and 
snatched from New England its supremacy in cotton manufacture, 50 
that the South to-day is not only the centre of cotton production, but the 
great home of American cotton manufacture. This is not only a startling 
revolution, but a transformation which carries with it social transforma- 
tions which go down to the very depths of our well-being. 
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The news that Harrods have purchased a controlling 
interest in Dickins & Jones is further evidence of the spread 
of the department store in London, and is probably the 
reply of the great Brompton Road firm to the recent expan- 
sion of Selfridge’s by the purchase of T. Lloyd & Co.’s busi- 
nesses, whereby they secured practically an island site with 
a frontage on Oxford Street of over 500 feet. By the pur- 
chase of Dickins & Jones’s business Harrods obtain an island 
site of about 35,000 square feet in Regent Street, on which 
they will be able to erect another giant store. Two tenden- 
cies are observable here. First, the rapid growth of the 
department store idea, in which respect London is still 
behind Paris, Berlin, Brussels, New York, Chicago, Buenos 
Ayres, and Toronto ; and second, the fact that the improved 
traffic facilities in London have resulted in bringing more and 
more business to the centre, focussing in the Oxford Street 
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vicinity. Anyone familiar with the London suburbs a 
quarter of a century ago will recollect how each suburb had 
its one or two drapery and general stores; many of these 
have now closed down, whilst others (which it would be 
unkind to name) are fast being shorn of their old-time pros- 
perity. As throughout the business world generally, the big 
houses in the trade are becoming bigger by the absorption of 
those other businesses worth acquiring. A few years ago 
John Barker’s bought out Ponting Bros., Gamage’s purchased 
Benet fink’s, although the latter is still run under its original 
name; Mappin & Webb’s bought up Mappin Bros., and so 
on. The Harrods group is uncommonly active. Only the 
other day the first portion of the new great store in Buenos 
Ayres, erected by one of its subsidiaries, was opened, and now 
it is extending its enterprise in London itself. Perhaps it 
realises that while the Brompton Road business is very suc- 
cessful, it is none the less desirable to gain a foothold in the 
chief shopping centre of Greater London. The effect of this 
development upon the other department stores, such as 
Whiteley’s, remains to be seen. Although they may not be 
to everyone’s taste, there is no doubt that architecturally 
these mammoth stores are much superior to the small and 
generally dilapidated buildings they replace, and the big 
department store offers to its clients many facilities which 
are out of the reach of the small shopkeeper. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Lisbon Electric Trams.—The Portuguese revolution took place in 
October, 1910. It did not affect this company, whose net earnings for 
1909 were £103,766, and for 1913 were £103,686. The dividend for the 
year is 6 per cent. (as last). Labour troubles have been plentiful since 
the Republic was inaugurated, but 1913 was quite peaceful as far as 
this company was concerned. The directorate is enterprising: a large 
interest is held in the Nova Campanhia dos Ascensores Mechanicos de 
Lisboa, the lines of which are being electrified, and the company has 
decided to purchase the Santa Justa Elevador, hitherto worked on 
lease. Unfortunately, the company has recently lost, by death, its 
capable general manager, Mr. A. S. Giles, whose services have been 
invaluable. The new manager comes from Chili, where also, we believe, 
labour difficulties are not unknown. 


Joseph Watson & Sons (Soapmakers).—The year 1913 was a good one 
for the soap trade—Levers, Cooks, J. Knight, all strengthened their 
positions. Watson’s is no exception. It has doubled its net earnings 
in three years. For the year ended March, 1912, the profit was £51,000 ; 
next year, £84,000 ; now, £104,000. This is not so satisfactory as it 
looks, for during the same period its capital was increased by £411,000. 
Shareholders have had some surprises: the dividend fell from 124 per 
cent. in 1906 to 5 per cent. in 1907, and from 15 per cent. in 1911 to 
nil in 1912. This year they receive 74 per cent. The balance-sheet is 
of the “ secretive * kind, no details being supplied, and there is neither 
trading nor profit and loss account. 


Spillers & Bakers (Millers and Flour Merchants, Cardiff and Bristol).— 
Good management offsets the erratic fluctuations in this company’s 
profits. Three years ago its net earnings fell from £185,000 to £72,000, 
but a 12 per cent. dividend was paid. Then the profit soared to 
£196,000, next year it fell to £135,000, and the latest accounts show 
£89,000. Nevertheless the shareholders receive 15 per cent. Cash is 
dangerously low at £2,075 for so large a business, especially as the 
company is liable for deposits of no less than £138,000. But there are 
plenty of other assets, and the amounts due from customers alone 
more than cover the whole of the company’s debts. There are few 
companies which could draw on reserves in their own business to the 
extent of nearly half a million for the purpose of financing allied 
concerns. It looks as though the Board were endeavouring to safe- 
guard the company against wide variations in revenue by broadening 
the scope of its interests. 


Royal Mail Sieam Packet.— This famous company, which was estab- 
lished by Royal Charter in 1839, was reorganised in 1901. Of late 
years its Board has developed a passion for acquiring other steamship 
lines. It first obtained a big interest in the line created by the late 
Sir Alfred Jones—Elder Dempster ; in 1910 it acquired the share capital 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation ; then, jointly with Elder Dempster, it 
bought the Union Castle Line. At the end of 1912 profits were £481,000, 
but although in 1913 the company added to its collection the refrigerat- 
ing vessels of the Nelson Steam Navigation Company, profits for the 
year were £45,000 less. The balance-sheet, unfortunately, gives little 


information, but, such as it is, it is not altogether satisfactory. Share- 
holders who remember the weary six years of no dividends after the 
reorganisation will not complain at their 6 per cent., but the new- 
comers who bought the issue of ordinary stock at 124 per cent. premium 
in May last will certainly be disappointed. Nevertheless, Sir Owen 
Philipps is to be congratulated on having brought the R.M.S.P. 
again into the front rank of British shipping. 














FORTHCOMING 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Arrangements have been made for the 
early publication with THE NEW 
STATESMAN of Speciat SuppLEMENTS 
on a number of Questions, including: 


The Co-operative Movement (‘:’) 
Being the draft of Part Il. of the Report 
on the Control of Industry by the Fabian 
Research Committee, and dealing with 
the Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain, Germany, and other countries. 


The Modern Drama 


Articles by G. Bernard Shaw, Granville 
Barker, etc. 


The Problem of the Unemployed 
And how far it is met by the Govern- 
ment scheme of Insurance. 


Marriage and Divorce 
The laws relating to Marriage and 
Divorce in the different countries of the 
world with particulars as to how they are 
actually working. 
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BLUE BOOK 
SUPPLEMENTS 


HE purpose of these supplements, which 
are issued monthly with THE NEW 
STATESMAN, is to rescue from un- 
deserved obscurity the mass of interesting 
and enormously valuable information which is 
regularly being published at the public expense, 
and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at the 
same time to provide Members of Parliament, local 
administrators, officials, political and social workers, 
and al] others interested in public affairs, with a 
convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. The following Specia, SupPLEMENTS 
have already been published and copies of the 
issues containing them may still be purchased : 
THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- 
SHARING. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


Copies may be obtained from 
THE PUBLISHER 
10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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ris HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND = Fe 
ale is making a great effort to raise a sufficient sum to complete and me 
Pec) equip the new buildings in Great Portland Street, London, which Olen 
.— were opened by the King and Queen on March 19th, and to secure an Le) 
Fis adequate Maintenance Fund. To complete and equip the buildings, ras 
Cia) £30,000 is needed, and it is hoped that at least £100,000 will be a Cle 
Lt = secured for the Maintenance Fund : the greater the amount obtained, the ec le 
ric) more cheaply will it be possible to make the—at present—excessively a 
La) expensive Braille books. Sim 
Osc) ? Os 
aCe There are in the United Kingdom—according to official statistics—33,¢65 res 
Lj@L) people who are stone-blind, and in addition there is a great army of folk whose sight ‘aCe 
Let is so defective that they are unable to read. Careful estimates place the number of Dec 
mole these at about 150,000. That is to say, the Appeal is made on behalf of nearly Died 
Alec 200,000 in the United Kingdom. Besides these there are one million stone-blind L 
Pie people in the British Empire outside the United Kingdom, all of whom look to Hee 
Cea the Institute tor help. ace 
ele The Institute was founded in 1868 by Dr. T. R. Armitage, the objects bein Laity 
LIL) ; gwen atte ge, ' g im 
Her to print and distribute embossed books and music for the Blind, to promote the 
mCi! higher education, employment, and well-being of the Blind, and to give them all ren 
Life) necessary advice and assistance. Dr. Armitage, who was himself blind, introduced ace 
a. into this country and popularised the now well-known Braille system of reading and Lia) 
Fic writing—the invention of Louis Braille, a Frenchman—and for many years the ale 
aCe Institute was supported mainly by his efforts, and entirely by his money. a 
oe When he died there were no sources of revenue to make up for his munificence. ‘acm 

2 The Institute prints and distributes Braille embossed books, magazines, and Cia 
ae newspapers, covering the almost entire field of instruction and pos sone ony ct 
Om These publications, by reason of their necessarily great bulk and the tedious and ecm 
Cll complicated processes by which they have to be produced, cost infinitely more than ace 
=e books that are made for sighted folk. For example, a copy of “ Ivanhoe” in Braille Lie 
[_ |e) runs into six thick foolscap volumes, and actually costs 19/6 to produce. Diet) 
ace , J cia 
ll] Now blind people as a rule are very poor. Literature should be cheaper and aCe 
BC more easily obtainable for them than it is for those with sight, for it means more to mcCie 
a them. Give them books which they can be easily taught to read, and they will do Li 
mole -— to — oe for the — Me life, and enjoy themselves much more a 
aCe nearly to the same degree as can sighted folk. gO 
=H The Institute is entirely unsectarian, and non-political. It is in no sense a aCle 
acim — undertaking, but is conducted on sound business lines as a charitable aL 
Ae institution, nce 
BCill , , BCs 
i - Contributions should be sent to Mr. C. ARTHUR a 
acl PEARSON, Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for aCe 

Let the Blind, 206 Great Portland Street, London, W. let 
aicie Lait) 
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